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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
alle 


CHAPTER I. HOW THEY WERE PLANTED. 


Sron Finiston was owner of Tobereevil, 
'including Monasterlea; and the Wicked 
| Woods were part of the patrimony of his 
race. On one side of his mansion lay long 
| stretches of unploughed fields, and un- 
trodden bog and moor. Behind him rose 
gracious mountains, clothed with the rich 
hues of gorseand broom. The thick woods 
wrapped him round about, and would 
scarce let the sun shine down upon his 
roof. These woods also crowded in brilliant 
masses towards the horizon on the east. 
| The Golden Mountain, which did not be- 
long to Simon, towered against the southern 
sky ; ; so that the lower hills beside it looked 
like the ridges of a wave upon the sea. 
The lands of Tobereevil lie in a remote 
part of the west of Ireland. They had 
_ beauty at the worst of times, but now 
that the curse has passed away they are 
| lovely and peaceful as a vision of Arcadia. 
| But at the time of the beginning of this 
story they were sadder and drearier than 
it is needful to describe. The curse was 
| upon them then. Old Simon, the miser, 
was lord of many mountains and moors, 
| of many fallows that ought to have been 
fields, many fields that might have been 
gardens, many hovels that might have 
been comfortable homes, and some spirit- 
, broken serfs who should have been grate- 
| ful and light-hearted friends. Yet Simon 
| of Tobereevil was rather pitied than blamed. 
For was he not working out the doom, and 
fcalames the punishment of a race ac- 
| cursed ? 








A strange story is told of this curse of 
the Finistons of Tobereevil. One Paul 
Finiston had come into the district when, 
as the legend saith, the country was pro- 
sperous, the people well housed and clad. f 
He was a man who came no one knew 
whence, and had amassed money no one 
knew how. Some said he had made a 
fortune by usury. He had, however, the 
desire to make himself a gentleman, and 
had bought the estate of a decayed old 
family, who, after the usual long struggle, 
had dropped into the abyss of acknowledged 
poverty. 

Yet he had no idea of stepping into other 
folks’ shoes, of being only the successor of 
mightier people. He would not live under 
their roof, nor walk in their paths, nor even 
look upon the same scenes which they had 
looked upon. He would pull down their 
house, plough up their gardens, and plant 
trees in the spaces which they had cleared. | 
He would sweep away their fences and 
make landmarks of his own. He would 
build a new house to his own taste; and 
he made it stately and handsome, and 
furnished it in a style of splendour which 
would have made his predecessors stare. 
The magnificence of his pictures, the cost- 
liness of his carvings and gildings, his 
hangings, and his carpetings, made a nine- 
days’ wonder in the country. His ser- 
vants were a small army, his horses were 
said to be fine enough and numerous 
enough to furnish mounts for half a ca- 
valry regiment. His wines were fit for the 
table of an emperor. His carriages were 
built luxuriously upon a design of his own. 
He seemed preparing to lead the life of a 
prince, when suddenly there fell a blight 
upon his work. 

Had he been content, says the story, 
with the altcrations above enumerated, he 
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had lived his life of enjoyment, and his 
race had not been cursed. But in his 
passion for changing the face of the country 
he had coneecived the idea of planting great 
woods over the land. In pursuit of this 
idea he must sweep away the people with 
their farms. He did not want tenants, he 

ranted trees. And he wanted to see his 
trees grow tall before he died. So he 
rooted out the tenants, as he might have 
rooted out weeds from his garden. 

In one winter week a hundred poor 
families stood houseless on the snow, and 
their cabins and cottages were levelled with 
the ground. Their master, Paul Finiston, 
knew the way to the great world, but to 
these ignorant peasants the mountain side 
was their world, and they knew of no other. 
They looked on in amazement while the 
work of destruction was in progress, and 
clung to each other with cries when the 
savage night came down. Storm and sleet 
beat about them, and they could find no 
shelter for their heads. 

Their cruel persecutor took no notice of 
their plight. He had toiled for his gold, and 
now should he be balked of his pleasure 
for a few beggars? Let them go out into 
the world and work. For him he would 
have his trees. And some of these houseless 
creatures did set out to seek their way 
across the moors, to carry the tale of their 
distress to some city where it could hardly 
he believed. The aged, and the women, 
and the children must of course be left 
behind to shelter in the hollows of the 
mountains, and watch in vain for the 
arrival of relief. 

The story goes on to say that, after many 
days of hungry wandering, a wretched band 


mustered on the hills and came towards | 


the dwelling of their landlord, intending 
to appeal to him for food and protection. 
A terrible snow-storm overtook them on 
the outskirt? of the wood, at a spot where 
there is a deep well sunk in the earth. 
There their strength quite gave way, and 
they lay down to die. 
next day, when he came by accident to the 
place, and saw the corpses lying around 
him, that this wicked landlord felt some 
pangs of remorse for his sin. But it was 
too late then, too late to rescue those who 
had perished, too late to save his race from 
the curse which had been miraculously 
pronounced. 

The legend is told in Irish verse, and at 
great length. A translation of even half 
of it would weary the reader. It was an 
infant who uttered the curse: 


It was not till the | 


There was a babe swathed up in snow-flakes, 

Three dreadful days since first it saw the light, 

It lay upon its mother’s broken heart, 

And she was dead and cold since the morning’s dawn 


Then up and sat that awful babe of death, 

And oped its frozen mouth and spoke aloud. 

And all the people stared to hear it speak, 

Even the dying raised their heads to hear. 

This woful babe cursed the race of Finis- 

}ton. Their riches should yield them no 

| pleasure. They should perish with cold, 

}and be gnawed by hunger. Their lands 

| should le waste, and their house decay. 

| Their daughters should never live past 

| childhood, and even those of their sons 
who had gentle hearts should become 

| hardened by possession of the gold of the 

| Finistons. The curse should lurk for them 





|in the corner-stone of the wall, in the 


| beam under the roof-tree, in the log upon 
'the hearthstone, in the meat upon the 
| dish : 
In every bud and blade of grass that grows, 
In every leaf upon their mighty trees, 
In every kindly face that smiles on them, 
In every pleasant word that neighbours speak. 
In conclusion there was a prophecy. Never | 
should the family be freed from the curse 
till one of them should be murdered by a 
kinsman of his own : 
Then closed his eyes this dreary babe of woe, 
And rolled away from off his mother’s heart, 
Her arms were stiff and cold beneath the snow, 
And he lies buried in the evil well. 
After such a dire event a mournful spirit 
was, of course, said to haunt the well, and 
from this the name of the property took 
| its rise. The old name was forgotten, and 
the estate was known as Tobereevil, ‘“‘ The 
| Banshee’s Well.” 
| The curse seemed to set to work at once 
'upon the master of Tobereevil. He was 
seized with a panic, and not even his far- 
| spreading, quickly-growing plantations 
could give him comfort. He could not 
forget that it had been predicted that his 
race should perish with cold, and be 
gnawed by hunger. He began immediately 
to retrench his expenses. Gradually he 
dismissed his numerous servants, sending 
away first one, and then another, upon 
some simple pretence. Now and then a 
carriage was sent back to the maker’s to 
be repainted, or to get new springs, and 
never returned to Tobereevil. The horses 
also disappeared. One was too spirited, 
another too sulky. A fresh stud was to be 
procured; but time slipped away, and the 
stables remained empty. Gardeners and 
| workmen, who had been brought from a 
distance, took their way from the place, 
and gardens began to lie waste, and the 
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place took a neglected look. The master, 
hungry-looking now, and ill-dressed, toiled 
at his farm, assisted by a small staff of 
labourers. His wife, who had come there 
as a sort of queen, faded away into a me- 
lancholy-looking spectre. His two sons 
grew up wild and half-educated. They 
were instructed in little besides the history 
of the curse, and the means to be taken to 
avert its fulfilment. These means were 
the saving of money, the stinting them- 
selves and their dependents of the neces- 
saries of life, so that treasure might be 
hoarded, making it impossible that they 
should ever come to want. The elder was 
to inherit everything, the younger was to 
go abroad and work for his living. This 
was to prevent all risk of the family pro- 
sperity being scattered. The elder, how- 
ever, a gentle, sickly lad, did not long 
stand in the way of his brother. The 
weight of the responsibility broke his heart, 
and he sought refuge from the curse in an- 
other world. 

The younger son succeeded to the pro- 
perty at his father’s death, and became the 
first genuine miser of Tobereevil. And so 
it went on from generation to generation. 
The curse and gold were handed from 
father to son, and from uncle to nephew. 
It was a singular fact that no daughter of 
the family ever lived to reach womanhood. 
And meanwhile the accursed plantations 
had grown up, and the magnificent Woods 
of Tobereevil spread for miles over the 
country, and grew thicker and darker, 
and grander and more mysterious, as the 
years rolled along, and the curse tightened 
its hold around the lean throats of the 
Finistons. The wicked trees grew proudly 
out of the hearth-places of the blotted-out 
homes. No wholesome roots and simples 
were to be gathered among their shades, 
but strange and poisonous herbs grew 
hidden in their depths, nourished by the 
evil atmosphere of the place. If an old 
woman were seen rooting in the dark 
places of Tobereevil Woods her character 
was gone, and she was looked upon as un- 
holy, and a person to be shunned. There 
were stories from old times of people who 
had been poisoned, and people who had been 
made mad by noisome weeds that had been 
plucked in the heart of the Wicked Woods. 

Six generations had passed away, and 
another Simon Finiston was master of 
Tobereevil. In his youth he had been 
gentle and almost generous, and a hope 
had been entertained that the curse was 
worn out, and that the reign of misery was 


at an end in the country. The tenants on 

'the estate trembled with delight at the 
prospect of having a merciful and sym- 
| pathising landlord, of seeing the wild 
| places brought to order at last, the decay- 
ing mansion restored, the plough march- 
|ing merrily over the idle acres, and em- 
| ployment and plenty going hand in hand 
along the valleys and over the hills. But 
these hopes proved an idle dream. As 
| soon as he became master of the property 
| Simon’s character underwent a gradual and 
| miserable change. His gentleness degene- 
rated into nervous weakness, his firmness 
| into a dogged obstinacy. The friends who 
| had hoped better things for him then 
| dropped away one by one, and left him to 
his fate. The unhappy tenants fell back 
‘into despair, and the air was thick with 
| their complaints. 

And so at the time of the opening of 
| this story the curse was still dragging out 
its evil existence. The heir to the estate 
of the Finistons was said to be a young lad 
named Paul Finiston, nephew of Simon, 
the actual owner. Simon had always kept 
him at a distance. He was a timid man, 
and it was said that he had a horror of the 
prophecy’s being fulfilled in his own per- 
son. He dreaded being murdered by a 
kinsman of bis own. However this may 
be, young Paul Finiston had never been 
seen at Tobereevil. His father and mother 
had paid a visit to the miser once. But 
they had hurried away speedily, and had 
never come back. 

At this time, when Simon was growing 
old, the mansion of Tobereevil looked grim 
and dilapidated. It stood in a slight hol- 
low of the land, with the sombre masses of 
the woods at its back, and a strong force 
of loftier trees mustering about it like a 
guard. The sullen grey walls were bleached, 
and blackened, and rain-soiled, and moss- 
eaten. There were broken panes every- 
where, and shutters closed over them to 
keep out the wind. Weeds and wild plants 
grew on the pathways, and in the crevices 
of the steps at the entrance. A solitary 
cow grazed in the wild field that had once 
been a velvet-like lawn, and a few starve- 
ling hens pecked among the pebbles in the 
long rank grass. And in this dreary abode 
dwelt the man who was lord of Tobereevil, 
including Monasterlea. 


CHAPTER II. SIMON’S SWEETHEART. 


MownasTERLEA was a jagged green heap 
of majestic and picturesque ruins, standing 
in the centre of an ancient graveyard, and 
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there were attached to it some rich abbey 
lands, which made a comfortable farm. It 
had been built while Christianity was yet 
very young; it had swarmed with busy 
monks, and its bell had been heard for 
miles around calling over the land. It had 
sent forth blazoned manuscripts to the 
readers of its day, it had fed the poor, 
and it had tilled the earth. The sun had 
blazed upon its jewelled windows, where 
saints and angels gazed back again at the 
sun. Its music had floated towards the 
hills, and been the melody of paradise to 
many a wanderer astray upon the night. 
The legend of its ornaments, its mottoes 
among lilies and cherubs, had been perfect 
to the eye. Rainbows had streamed through 
its hollow arches, and the breath of incense 
had been warm upon its sculptured stones. 
Its friars had slept, and waked, and prayed, 
and toiled; then slept, and waked no more. 
And there were their graves under the 
carved stone crosses, whose lettering the 
hungry moss had nigh effaced. The jewelled 
saints had been carried to other shrines, 
walled up in trees, or trodden into dust 
upon the earth. The winds had rent away 
the hospitable roof; the fickle winds, which 
in so many a past winter had set a friendly 
bass to the chanting of the choir. The 
sanctuary was but a sheltered field where 
the sweet wild roses would blow out of 
their season. The tall grey tower was a 
building- place for rooks, and the clouds 
peeped pityingly through the high hollow 
arches. The sun filtered coldly through 
the ornaments of the vast Gothic window- 
frames. No glowing glass was there to 
turn its rays to flame. 

The graves were everywhere—in the 
churchyard, where the people of the 
country still came to leave their dead; 
among the walls; in the archways; in 
the doorways. Yet this did not deter 
Martha Mourne, spinster, from thinking 
of making a home among the hollows of 
its walls. Miss Martha had had troubles 
of her own. In her youth she had been 
comely and lovable, and she had seen be- 
fore her a certain prospect of wedded life, 
of matronhood, motherhood, and something 
of fine ladyhood besides. But now? Who 
could picture old Simon Finiston in the 
character of a wooer? No one certainly 
who saw him cowering over a single brand 
in the winter day in his mouldering man- 
sion, or riding by like a spectre on a spec- 
tral horse. Who but Miss Martha herself 
could remember that he had been once 
handsome, and generous, and kind ? 


Miss Martha had travelled since the: 





days she had known him so. She had been 
saving the pittance of her fortune, actmg 
as governess to little French children. She 
was not going to settle down in idleness, 
and eat up every farthing of her income. 
How did she know whom she might not 
have to help before she died? How could 
any one tell how useful it might be that 
she should have a little money saved when 
she was old? Now every one could wit- 
ness how useful it had been when the 
money had been saved, and an object for 
her charity had been found. 

It was a nine-days’ wonder in the country 
when she arrived from her foreign exile, 
and was seen hovering about the lands and 
the walls of Monasterlea. A patient-look- 
ing lady in a brown silk cloak appeared 
suddenly in the country. She was noticed 
poking about the ruins with a large um- 
brella. Peasants passing on the road, or 
travelling the moors at a distance, saw 
strange and varied apparitions at this time. 
One had seen a fairy waving her wand at 
the ruin, and striving to put an enchant- 
ment on the blessed walls; another had 
seen the ghost of one of the friars; while a 
third had beheld a vision of a strange 
brown bird fluttering among the bushes. 

Old Simon Finiston must have rejoiced 
greatly when he received a lawyer’s letter 
offering him a tenant, not alone for the 
lands, but for the ruin and graveyard of 
Monasterlea. A heap of waste walls and 
a wild, useless field full of rugged green 
mounds and broken crosses! Let the foo} 
who coveted them have them to be sure, 
provided he paid a heavy rent. Perhaps 
the miser received a shock when, the bar- 
gain being made, he read a legible signa- 
ture on parchment. His tenant was called 
Martha Mourne. 

But when the workmen began, then 
indeed there was a wonder in the country. 
Miss Martha chose a corner to the south—a 
pleasant little nook, where the sun loved to 
shine. She roofed in a space, and cevered 
it with a warm, golden thatch. She had 
five latticed windows and a whitewashed 
front. She had four odd bedrooms and a 
quaint sunny parlour. Miss Martha had 


no fear of the dead. There was a strange | 


Gothic doorway in the parlour wall close 
beside the homely hearth. This led away 
into a long dim cloister. The cloisters 
were rather in the way to be sure, but 
they could not be got rid of, and were 
coaxed into service. A piece of one per- 
sisted in running right across the dwelling, 
would not be expelled, and so was obliged 
to do duty as a passage into the kitchen. 
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Thus right between the kitchen and the 
parlour sat a grim stone angel with a font 
in his lap. And old Nanny would aver 
that there were nights when this angel 


| arose from off his perch and walked about 


the cloister, scattering holy water to keep 
evil from the place. 

But the little home looked shining and 
warm with the ivy from the wall, which 
was its prop and background, trailing in 
wild wreaths over its amber thatch. A 
well-stocked flower-garden ran down the 
slope beside the graves to the river-side. 
The hedges of sweetbriar and acacia flung 
blossoms over the moss-covered tombstones, 


and here and there the mutilated crosses 


leaned a little to one side, and peered 
through the rifts between the roses. 

It was not for the purpose of watching 
over her ancient lover, of testing the tough- 
ness of his miserly heart, or striving to 
win him from his unnatural ways, that the 
woman in the brown silk cloak had come 
poking with her umbrella about the walls 
of Monasterlea. There was one to be 
thought of who was an older and a nearer 
friend. In days long past Martha had 
spent her childhood by the side of a very 
dear mother and two brothers in a home, 
now swept away, which had stood but a 
mile from Monasterlea. The elder brother 
had been many years her senior, but they 
had been happy together, when she was 
but an infant and he a big boy. He had 
been good to her, and his memory clung 
warm round her heart. The gates of a 
monastery had closed on him early, and 
she had seen but glimpses of him during 
a long lonely life. But at last there had 
come to her a message in her exile, praying 


| her to visit and assist him. The message 


came from the prior of his convent. The 
eld man, Brother Felix, was weakly. He 
needed to have some care, some comfort, 
some change. The convent was too poor, 
the rules too rigid, to allow of such luxuries 
as these. Would the sister take compas- 
sion on the brother of her youth ? 

“ Gladly would I minister to him myself,” 
wrote the prior, who was the aged superior 
of an aged community, “but I have not a 
shilling of my own in the world, and there 
is nothing I could sell of more value than 
my girdle, which if I were to offer to a 
peasant he could but use as a spancel for 
his horse.”’ 

But, ah! how the woman clasped her 
hands over the letter, and how the tears 
of joy coursed down her face! Blessed 
now be God, who had inspired her to lay 
by her poor savings! Adieu very fast to 





the little French children, who were all 
grown up and quite ready to forget the old 
governess. Ah, Felix, the rogue, he could 
not do without her! Strong as he was he 
wanted her to lean upon. Felix had pro- 
tected her, a child, but now it was he who 
was to be the child, and she, Martha, the 
protectress. 

So the friars in the convent had a visit 
from Miss Mourne. She came in on tip- 
toe, with a bloom of delight under her 
weary eyes. She saw a little withered old 
man, in a coarse brown gown, tied with a 
rough white cord. His face was wasted 
to the size of a child’s, and his features 
were not those which Miss Martha had 
known. But the countenance was meek 
and benign, and a placid light seemed to 
shine from it. 

* Ah, little Martha!” he said, in answer 
to her broken words. ‘She was a dear 
little girl, Have you met her lately, 
madam? I should like to see her again 
before I die.” 

The tears dripped down Miss Martha’s | 
face. 

“Tam Martha,” she said with a smile. 
“T am now grown old. But it is little 
Martha’s heart which is beating here still.”’ | 
And she pressed his withered hand to the 
brown silk cloak. 

“You Martha?” he said, and gazed 
wistfully in her face. “Nay, do not cry. 
Forgive me, dear. I am older, a long 
way, than you. I am grown very old and |, 
feeble. But it is so much the better for 
both you and me. Eternal youth is draw- 
ing near.” 

Reluctant, but obedient, the old man 
turned his back upon his convent, the 
prior, more aged still, kneeling to ask his 
blessing on the threshold ; and Miss Martha 
carried him away to the home she had 
prepared for his reception. 

It had been worthy of her love, that 
thought of making him a nest in the old 
monastery. It was a spot that had been 
familiar to his childhood, and as a boy he 
had delighted to dream among the ruins. 
His dreams in the place had been to him 
what poems and fairy tales are to other 
wonder-loving children. He had lain in 
the long grass among the graves, and 
peopled the walls with his fancy. In spirit 
he had swung the censer, and rung the 
peal of bells from the belfry. Time had 
been when his mother, missing him long 
from home, had found him rapt in prayer 
among the tombs. A long life had passed 
over his head since then, of fasting and 
doing penance, of praying and contem- 
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plating, of much labour and little rest. 
And now he had come back here to die. 
Broken and spent and feeble, but infinitely 
happy and at peace, the old man had found 
a home for his last days in the very haunts 
of his boyhood’s dreams. 

But at the opening of this story the 
establishment of the home among the ruins 
was a thing of old date, and little May was 
growing up at Monasterlea. 


CHAPTER Ill, FELIX. 


LirttE May Mourne was born in Italy. 
She made her humble entry into life amidst 
the sunshine of a Roman summer. Her 
father had been a painter, younger brother 


_of Martha and Felix, one of those who give 


up home, country, and friends to follow Art 
whither she may lead them. She had led 
him into care and difficulty, had given him 
hard tasks to do, and bitter bread to eat. 
He had had too much love, and too little 
power, and disappointment had broken his 
heart in the end. May’s mother had been a 
beautiful Roman girl, who had not lived long 
after the death of her husband. Little May 
had disported herself in an Italian vine- 
yard until she was five years old. Then 
the friends of her mother, who were poor 
people, had yielded to the yearning of Miss 
Martha, and allowed her to come to Rome 
and take the child away with her. Miss 
Martha had left her home in the ruins, her 
fireside among the tombs, had left old 
Nanny taking care of Father Felix, and 
had journeyed to Rome, and returned in 
triumph with the child. And so the girl, 
with her soft dark eyes and picturesque 
ways, had become a part of this curious 
household. It was like engrafting a crim- 
son rose on a wild thorn, to bring little 
May to Monasterlea. 

Miss Martha brought home various other 
treasures besides the one whose tiny hand 
was squeezed in hers. She brought a 
quaint silver lamp, and a picture painted 
by May’s father, both for the little chapel 
which she had made for Father Felix. For 
she had roofed in a space off one of the 
cloisters, and set up an altar, and orna- 
mented the walls. It might have been 
formerly a chapter-room, or a refectory, or 
&® scriptormum. Now it was a chapel, 
which May could dress with flowers, and 
where Felix could pray the day long if he 
pleased. Ay, and the night long too. Miss 
Martha had not counted upon this when 
out of sympathy she humoured him so far. 
But he would leave his bed, which she had 
spread so soft, and would pass whole nights 
upon the stones. 





No wonder that such things should be 
talked about in the country. Father Felix 
had been received with much welcome by 
the people. They loved him as a Fran- 
ciscan friar; for these friars have always 
been friends of the Irish poor. They loved 
him, also, for his simple faee and gentle 
sympathetic ways. Now, added to this 
was the fame of his sanctity, which went 
forth in whispers among the hills. It was 
said he could restore the sick by the great 
strength and faith of his prayers. The 
poor had no other doctor, and they ran to 
bring their sick to him. He prayed be- 
side them; long wrestling prayers, which 
left him utterly exhausted. The sick went 
away declaring themselves healed, and the 
old man was carried fainting to his bed. 

So he was looked upon as the saint of 
the country. His fastings, and vigils, and 
communions with Heaven were talked of 
at mountain firesides. If people caught a 
glimpse of his white head moving among 
the ruined walls, up and down between 
the rose hedges, they went forward on 
their journey with a lighter heart. The 
simple mountain world was the gladder 
and brighter on account of his coming. 
Father Felix had become a part of the 
poetry of the district. 

Monasterlea was a very strange home 
fora child. The stories of the ghosts that 
walked abroad from twilight in the even- 
ing till sunrise in the morning, would have 
made any ordinary mortal feel uncomfort- 
able. But the inhabitants of this house 
were not like other people. Miss Martha 
had no objection to ghosts. They did not 
harm her, and she was such a hospitable 
soul, that she was glad to give a shelter 
to anything, natural or supernatural, that 
chose to seek a harbour under her roof. 
She rather liked to think, as she lay in her 
bed, that her snug fireside, where the warm 
red ashes glowed all the night through, 
was a comfort and a refuge for wandering 
spirits, who, before she lit her hearth upon 
the spot, must have had a chill, damp time 
of it during their inevitable vigils. 

Then there was old Nanny, to whom 
ghosts were a delight. She knew more of 
them than she would like to tell. It was 
not given to many to see and hear the 
things that she had seen and heard. She 
could give form and significance to every 
shadow on the wall, and could interpret 
every murmur of the wind. She knew 
what went on when other folks were asleep. 
She knew, but she dared not tell. If she 
did not keep their counsel they would drag 
her from her bed, and carry her through 
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the mountains. She should be dashed | blooming little maiden and the aged ascetic 


against every rock, and dipped in every 
stream that she passed over, whilst being 
whirled through the air the whole of the 
long night. So, though the ghosts might 
come trooping down the cloisters in the 
darkness, raising their voices, and making 
a tempest in the corners, though they 
might meet her face to face in the pas- 
sages, dash the things about the kitchen, 
and bend over her and talk to her in her 
bed, yet of all this and more she dared not 
tell. 

And there was light-hearted Bridget, 
who was the young housemaiden. This 
lass of the mountains was so laughter- 
loving that she could afford even to langh 
at the ghosts of Monasterlea. Her polished 
red cheeks would dimple, and her black 
eyes glitter, to hear the very mention of 
their fearful freaks. It was her delight to 
come rushing into the kitchen of a dark 
evening, panting and laughing, and de- 
claring that the great stone y angel had risen 
up and kissed her, or that a terrible appa- 
rition had accosted her in the cloisters and 
invited her out for awalk. Yet in spite of 
all the strange influences of the place, the 
little flower from Italy grew hardily and 
freshly in the moorland soil. 

It was a curious occurrence which first 
drew little May towards her visionary 
uncle. 

The child had feared him. 
struck her with awe. She shrank from 
him,'and dreaded to pass the door of his 
room. Nevertheless, she fretted about him. 
She wakened in the night and wept to 
think of him prostrate on the cold flags 
upon the chapel floor. She mourned 
see him touch no food. She hid little cakes 
in his pocket, hoping that he might find 
them and eat them. 

One night at last she got up in her sleep 
and made her way through the long dark 
cloister of the chapel. There was no light 
within but the glimmer of the sanctuary 
lamp. The old man believed that he saw 
a white-robed angel approaching to com- 
fort and bear him company. His cry of 
surprise awakened the child, who, look- 
ing wildly around her, shuddered a few 
moments, and then fled to him, clinging 
round his neck in her fear. 

The old friar soothed her kindly. Absent- 
minded as he was, he could not but gather 
from her sobbing account that anxiety and 
sympathy for him had caused her to wander 
in her sleep. He carried her in his arms 
to her chamber door. Next morning sh 
flew to meet him with smiles: 





His looks | 





became the fastest of simple-hearted friends. 
And thus out of its many odd elements 
Miss Martha’s household contrived to make 
a cheerful and harmonious whole. As for 
her, she had her farm to attend to; and 
her house and her servants, besides her 
two children, Felix and May. She was a 
very happy woman, who felt herself a power 
for the protection of the weak. She had 
known what it was to lead a lonely life; 
but now she was in right good company. 


NOISES. 





“Be not afeard; the isle is full of 
noises.” Yes; and not only the enchanted 
home of Prospero, but the whole habit- 
able globe, and prosaic, work-a-day life 
itself, are noise-fual. 

I am speaking only, now, of the noises 
of common life; of those of the street, the 
house, the workshop, and the field; and, 
knowing them to be as innumerable as the 
hairs on the head, or the sands in the glass, 
you will not complain if, within the narrow 
space at my disposal, I only tabulate and 
comment upon a very few. For there are 
“sounds and sweet airs that give delight, 
and hurt not ;” and, sometimes, “a thou- 
sand twangling instruments will hum 
about our ears;’? and sometimes there are 
utterances savage and discordant as those 
of Brute Caliban, when the Spirits pinched 
him for bringing wood in slowly ; or, light 
and joyous as those of the Dainty Ariel ; or, 
hoarse and drunken as those of Trinculo ; 
or, solemn and sonorous as those of the 
Royal Magician; or, low and melodious as 
those of Ferdinand wooing Miranda. Every 
one of these vocal phases is susceptible of 
a thousand subdivisions. In the organ of 
love alone there are myriads more stops 
than ever Father Schmidt dreamt of; and 
Swift’s “little language” to Stella is no 
more the same piccolo as Steele’s twitter- 
ings to his “ Prue’’ than the tremendous 
compass of diapason in Mirabeau’s outpour- 
ings to Sophie is identical with the pas- 
sionate wail of Heloise to Abelard. 

Then, let me come to the common noises, 
and, in a brief span, endeavour to discern 
which are the sounds usually most agree- 
able, and most unpleasant to ‘hum: uity. I 
say “usually;” for I think there is a 
tolerable unanimity among us as to sounds 
which please the ear, and sounds which jar 
upon it. There are deep-rooted prejudices, 


»} almost monomaniacal in their tendency, 
and the |in certain peculiarly constituted organisa- 
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tions, against certain noises; just as there 
are violent abhorrences to certain colours, 
and odours, and even names. Of these I may 
treat hereafter; but I must premise that 
our experiences of sound being necessarily 
based on our own personal sensations, it 
may eventually appear to the reader that 
ZI am the prejudiced and monomaniacal 
person, and that what to me may be deli- 
cate nutriment is to other people ratsbane. 

And first of sounds that are dreadful. Let 
me ask you a question. Do you like the 
roaring of wild beasts? Some three or four 
years since it was my ugly errand to go 
down into Kent to see a murderer hanged 
in the interior of Maidstone Jail. It was 
to be the first private execution under a 
freshly passed act of parliament; and al- 
though in my time I had seen, in the way 
of business, half a score of felons hanged in 
front of Newgate and elsewhere, this pro- 
spect of witnessing the strangling of a 
fellow-creature in a back-yard made me 
exceedingly nervous and wretched. Do 
not for an instant imagine that I am about 
to indulge in a digression descriptive of the 
horrible scene 1 beheld. What I have to 
say relates exclusively to the Philosophy of 
Noises. Two old and dear friends of mine, 
bent on the same errand, accompanied me to 
Maidstone ; and we did our best to make 
ourselves, during the evening preceding 
the execution, as cheerful as we could under 
the circumstances, and to stave off that 
ugly spectre of a Man in a Cell, who, do 
what we would, was ever present to our 
mind’s eye. We dined, and smoked, and 
tried to chat; but the conversation hung 
fire; and the cigars had an ugly habit of 
going out, rekindle them as we might, never 
so often. At last we went out for a stroll. 
It was fair-time at Maidstone; and tower- 
ing amidst the booths and roundabouts, in 
a great area not far from the prison, had 
been drawn up the caravans of our old 
familiar friend Wombwell of the menagerie. 
We paid our fees, and went in. The lions 
were in fine form; the tigers were in ad- 
mirable rages; and the hyenas were, as 
usual, choking in spasms of hysterical mer- 
riment. They were all wide awake; and 
the gas, and a large, noisy, and nut-throw- 
ing audience made them still more wakeful. 
They were fiercely hungry, too—feeding 
time, to increase the attraction, having been 
postponed until nine o’clock. And, when 
the wheelbarrows with the shin-bones of 
beef did come round, you may imagine, and 
I need not describe, the pandemoniacal row 
which ensued. Only, I may mark, that 
tremendous above the yelling, shrieking, 





bellowing, grunting, wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth of the savage brutes, could be heard 
the roaring of the lions. The noise, per- 
haps, was one which might have amused 
some people, even if they had been fain to 
stop their ears to avoid being stunned ; 
but, while I listened, there suddenly flashed 
across my mind the remembrance of a 
certain passage in a book called Oliver 
Twist, in which Sikes remarks, “It was 
Bartlemy time when I was shopped.” The 
ruffian goes on to describe how in his 
Newgate cell he could hear the fifing and 
drumming and squib-and-cracker-explod- 
ing in the fair in Smithfield; and how 
the noises nearly drove him to dash his 
brains out against his dungeon wall, in 
frenzy. Straightway, my thoughts turned 
from Newgate to Maidstone Jail. That 
Man in the Cell: could he hear the roaring 
of the lions; and what impression could 
those sounds have made on his distempered 
brain? For no human creature, I take it, 
who is going to be hanged, is quite sane. 
That story of the lions will not bear dwel- 
ling on any more in print; but do you 
weigh and ponder over it, and perchance 
you will come to understand the shrinking 
horror which I felt then, and, remembering 
the noises, feel now. 

How are you affected by the noise of 
“machinery in motion,” as the Exhibition 
phrase goes? As I put the query on 
paper I rise from my chair; grind my 
teeth ; pace the room in agony; lean my 
fevered brow against a cool marble mantel- 
piece, and, on the cook knocking at the 
door, to ask what I would like for lunch, I 
am afraid that I say something very rude 
to her. There is some “machinery in 
motion” over against my study window, 
which is at the back of the house. A 
speculative builder, who is running up 
terraces, crescents, and gardens by the 
score in the suburb where I dwell, has 
erected a range of workshops at the bottom 
of my garden, where all his carpentry and 
joinery work is done; and he has further 
marred the prospect by raising a colossal 
chimney, which, in defiance of the Smoke 
Consumption Act, belches forth volumes 
of fiery fumes all day long. Can’t I indict 
that builder as a nuisance—for obstruct- 
ing my light and air? No; I am told 
that he is too far off. But ah! how I 
should like to indict him for his noises! 
He has gotten—I know he has—a driving- 
wheel with an endless strap on the tire. 
That wheel is driving me to distraction; 
that strap has entered into my soul. He 
has set up a circular saw—twenty circular 
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saws, I should say. They are sawing my 
heart in twain. I shudder at the shrill, 
screaming, ceaseless whirr. I can hear the 
innocent planks screaming as the merciless 
teeth eat into their very marrow. I can 
see—in imagination—the clouds of sawdust 
rising around. Oh! he can saw his planks 
into the most symmetrical curves, and the 
most shapely beadings, no doubt; but I 
should like to be behind that saw, with a 
hammer. And yet, how strange are likings 
and dislikings! With circular saw on the 
brain, I rush to the front of the house, 
desperate ; but there, oddly enough, I ex- 
| perience no nervous discomfort when I 
hear the costermonger crying his “ fine 
savoys,” his turnips and his carrots. I 
shudder not, when the donkey-man who 
sells fish expatiates in prolonged baw] on 
the virtues of his fresh cod and “fine 
cheap soles.” The sweep is rather a melo- 
dious person than otherwise, with an excel- 
lent baritone voice. The four o’clock 
muffin-woman, with her tinkling bell, fills 
me with comfort and joy. I could tolerate 
the milkman if he cried his wares in an 
honest and rational fashion; but the man 
who comes at three o’clock utters a caco- 
phonous cry sounding like “ Yahoop ;”’ and 
the milkwoman, who is due at three-thirty 
—she is presumably of Welsh extraction, 
and has a pair of legs like the balustrades 
in the background of a carte de visite—puts 
her arms akimbo, and in accents as gruff 
as those of a corporal-majoi in the Life 
Guards, says “Cuckoo!” Now “ yahoop” 
and “cuckoo!” have nothing, I surmise, 
in common with “Milk O!” I am wait- 
ing for “afternoon cresses!’’ a pretty in- 
nocent noise, when I am driven to the back 
of my residence again by the diabolical 
screech of the knife-grinder’s wheel—as 
dire an infliction in its way as the circular 
saw. The wretch with the wheel—he will 
be Ixion I hope some day—who infests my 
neighbourhood, is an orator, forsooth ; and 
instead of succinctly delivering himself of 
his message to the comriunity launches 
into a long round running, “Ave you hany 
knives, scissors, razors, penknives, table 
himplements to grind, or heven humberellas 
to mend O!” and a murrain on him! 
“Tnjins,” the American humorist has 
remarked, “is pison.” Let me note a few 
noises which, to my sense, are more deleteri- 
ous than Red Endiaas, strychnine, or hydrate 
of choral. Newsboys are “pison.” I must 
e’en buy the newspaper—on Sunday morn- 
ing—but I hate the vendor. The key of 
the newsboy’s voice seems to me to argue 
hardened, callous impudence. Moreover the 





young rogue intersperses his professional 
chant with catcalls suggestive of the three- 
penny gallery, and with refrains culled from 
the anthology of the music-halls. Iron 
hoops again—hoops are “in” just now— 
especially when the conductor rattles a 
whole gamut of noises on the metallic 
circle with a metallic rod, make a detestable 
noise. A hansom cab at full speed over 
freshly laid macadam is an abomination ; 
and under any circumstances the noise 
made by a railway carrier’s van is well- 
nigh unbearable. 


There can be very little difference of i 


opinion, I should say, as to the repulsive- 


ness of the sounds made by the tearing of | 


calico, the creaking of doors, the passing 
of a wet finger over silk, the endeavour to 
remove an obstinate glass stopper from a 
bottle, or the scraping of slate-pencil. Con- 
cerning sounds the bare thought of which 
is sufficient to set your teeth on edge, it is 
not necessary to say much more. The “ tun- 
ing up” of stringed instruments in an or- 
chestra is likewise obviously disagreeable 
to any person having an ear for music; 
yet Donizetti the famous composer, whose 
brother was “maitre d’orchestre” to the 
Sultan Mahmoud, used to relate that the 
cacophonous scraping of “ the bowels of 
the cat with the hair of the horse,” was the 
musical performance in which the Com- 
mander of the Faithful was wont to take 
the greatest delight. As regards other 
musical noises, the point of their being 
agreeable or the reverse may be con- 
sidered moot. I decline to offer any dog- 
matical opinion concerning organ grinding. 
There are times when the worst ground 
organ discourses, to me, most sweet sounds, 
and I could embrace the brown instru- 
mentalist from Genoa as my long lost 
brother. There are other seasons when I 
could sally forth into the street in my 
slippers; shake the instrumentalist out 
of his brown velveteen jacket and his 
senses at one and the same time, and de- 
liver him over to the tormentors, in default 
of his immediately moving on. The same 
may be said of German bands. Whether 
you like a German band in London or 


detest it, depends to a great extent on ai 


first cause actuating two other causes. The 
primary is the weather, which influences 
your liver, the state of which reacts upon 
your temper. The result is occasionally a 
state of excitement on that side despair, 
and on this side homicide. 

The sound of the postman’s knock is to 
some a death knell; to others a thing of 
joy. But some definite rules may be 
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laid down with respect to our friend with 
the peremptory rat-tat. Inthe country the 
postman’s knock is generally a boon; in 
town it is generally a bore. Nine young 
people out of ten like to hear the postman’s 
knock; eleven out of a dozen of middle- 
aged people wish the General Post Office 
and its employés at Jericho; and—now 
that post-cards are established—at Hong 
Kong, to boot. 

The noise of Baby is unmistakably one 
that cannot be dogmatised upon: save to 
this extent, that to all women the cries of 
all infants are delicious. Childless men 
would like to burke baby; Paterfamilias 
winces under the torture, but endures it 
smilingly. One bachelor, indeed, I once 
knew, and aremarkably crusty bachelor he 
was—lI will call him Mr. Ferox—who pro- 
fessed to take huge delight in the uproar 
of the nursery. “I like to hear babies 
ery,” he would say, with a hideous grin; 
“but then I like to hear a pig being killed, 
and a schoolboy being caned. They’re all 
suffering. Why do babies cry? Because 
they’ve got the stomach-ache. They’re suf- 
fering, ha! ha!” 


The noise of a grand pianoforte. 


Humph! The point is moot again. Stay. 


A pianoforte in your own house, or over 
the way, may be tolerable. But next door, 
with a very thin partition-wall, and the 
performer yet in the rudimentary stages of 
the valse from Faust. Horror! With 
regard to the accordion, and its sister- 
fiend the concertina, I can only regard 
them as instruments of which the pos- 
session should not be permitted by the Law 
of the Land. Nay; I regard the accordion 
as remotely an immoral instrument. Note 
this, that whenever a shopboy robs the 
till, or a junior clerk embezzles the petty 
cash, it is invariably discovered that among 
the articles purchased by the criminal from 
his ill-gotten funds, have been a pistol and 
an accordion. ‘To dismiss musical noises, I 
may hazard a suspicion, that most of us have 
a furtive fondness for the banjo. The truth 
is, that the banjo is a kind of lute, and the 
lute is a kind of fiddle: the most exquisite 
of musical instruments, and one whose 
notes awaken nothing but mirth, and jol- 
lity, and sympathy, and gratitude in the 
human breast. It was upon a fiddle 
that old Timotheus played when he made 
Alexander weep at the recital of the woes 
of Darius. It was with the sweet notes 
of a fiddle that Orpheus charmed the 
brutes, and won Eurydice back from Hades. 
It was not, as the legends idly relate, the 
retrospection of Orpheus that caused him 





to lose his wife again. “T'was Eurydice’s 
fault. The imprudent young woman had 
acquired a piano under the “three years’ 
system,” and looking back for it was seized 
upon by Pluto, and relegated to Tartarean 
shades for ever. 

There are some very beautiful noises at 
sea. The voice of the waves is to my ear 
always eloquent, and, moreover, even when 
the sea is at its roughest, always friendly. 
It is very good on a sea voyage to linger 
late on deck, and listen to the noise of the 
waters churning among the paddle-wheels ; 
it is very good to look down into the | 
engine-room and listen to the labouring of | 
the mighty cylinders, the dull thud of the 
piston-rods; the rasping of the fuel, sho- 
velled to and fro; the clanging of the fur- 
nace doors. That is the kind of “ machinery 
in motion” I like. Yet sea-life has its ugly 
noises. That awful yawning and creaking 
of every joist, and panel, and plank in 
your cabin during a gale! That dreadful 
noise of the sailors’ holystoning the deck 
at early morning! That abominable grind- 
ing, tumbling, grumbling screw—a giant 
worm, which seems to be corkscrewing 
itself through your vitalsk—a worm that 
will not die until it has propelled the good 
ship to the destined haven. 

The noises of the country are so numerous, 
that I should require many more pages 
than the Conductor of this journal would 
be willing to allot to me, fora bare mention 
of one tithe of the commonest rural sounds. 
But pray note this, and remember that al- 
though I may be a Goth, a Vandal, or a 
Hun, I claim at least the merit of candour. 
I am not an enthusiatic admirer of the 
nightingale, and deem him, indeed, a yery 
overrated songster. I prefer the blackbird ; | 
and I would give a hundred nightingales, 
if I had them, for one lark. After this it 
will not astonish you to be told that I think 
the frog a very harmless little fellow, 
whose croaking is always cheerful, and is 
sometimes even harmonious, and that I 
utterly detest the much-vaunted lowing of 
kine. That lowing seems to me the most 
despairing moan possible of conception. It 
seems to say, “‘ What have we done, these 
many thousands of years past, that we are 
never to be anything more than Beef?” A 
sheep has a brief chance of felicity as a 
pet lamb. But nobody pets a calf. We 
fatten him up against the time when the 
Prodigal Son shall come home. 

As regards pigs “in extremis,” I have 
already recorded the dictum of Ferox; but 
ere the fiat has gone forth for their conver- 
sion into pork, the noises of the curly-tailed 
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cottage from whose back garden you hear | placent smile or laugh. 


the complacent grunting of Piggy, you may 
be sure that the ice-pudding of starvation 
is not the staple dish. 

I hate cats, and will say nothing about 
either their purring, their mewing, or their 
swearing sounds; but, touching dogs—the 
majority of whose noises are much loved 
by mankind—I think that one of the most 
appalling, sickening and shameful sounds 
it is possible to hear, is the long drawn out 
howl of anguish of a dog that has been 
kicked by some brute of a human being. 

There is much to be said about bells; 
but it depends very much on the character 
of the bell, whether we affect it or not. 
The school-bell gives out as disagreeable a 
sound to a boy as the passing-bell does to an 
old man. The sound of church-going bells 
in the country is exceedingly sweet to 
hear. In London, church-going bells are— 
I say it with all due deference—a grievous 
and a painfully increasing nuisance. Joy- 
bells and wedding-bells are very nice to 
hear, no doubt; when you have anything 
to be joyful for, or when somebody of whom 
you are very fond is going to be married. 
Indeed, I have heard of folks so charitable 
as to rejoice at the sound of their enemies’ 
wedding-bells. 

On the whole, considering noises broadly, 
I hold that the two merriest and most con- 
soling sounds of common life are the squeak 
of Puncu and the clink of a blacksmith 
working at his forge. The “ Rooty, tooty, 
tooty, toi-o-i,” means harmless, honest, un- 
sophisticated gaiety:—the “sunshine of 
the breast,” the lightness of heart of which 
not all the grim ascetics that ever preached 
shall ever deprive humanity, and the 
“Clink, clink, clink,” the blast of the 
bellows, the roar of the fire, mean Work, 
cheerful, robust, productive Work, obe- 
dient to Heaven’s command, and bringing 
Heaven’s bread. 





NOVEL NAMES. 


THERE is no quotation for which we feel 
so decided a repulsion, as that well-hacked 
quotation, that blunt, bent, jagged old 
saw, which works laboriously,—‘ What’s 
in a name?” Your “Foolometer’” when 
busy with the rude carpentry he calls con- 
versation, delights to rasp and flourish with 
this instrument. How many a snug, bald- 
headed, shining-faced bore has served up 
this quotation, “all hot,’’ as though it were 
@ rare, even a new dish: “What's in a 





And nobody really agrees with the Divine 
William on this point. The gentleman who 
exchanged Bugg for “ Norfolk Howard,” 
did not go with the bard; and we have all 
rather a weakness for a fair-sounding title. 
But there are two classes who differ “the 
whole sky” from the bard (or swan), and 
would intrude into that delicious garden 
scene with a serious protest. The answer 
of the public and the publishers to the ques- 
tion and following explanation, “What's in 
a name? the rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,” would be bluntly that “ the 
name was everything ;”’ that all young ladies 
fling down contemptuously on the counter /j 
the work that Messrs. Smiths’ assistant 
offers, if it be furnished with a disagreeable 
title. In this case, though the rose may 
smell as sweet, no one will take the trouble 
to smell it. 

It is difficult to analyse this feeling. 
Though we may be pleasant on the novel- 
reading young ladies, the impression affects 
even the sage and whiskered pundit. The 
truth is, we confide, and always will con- 
fide, in human nature. We assume that the 
story and its title will faithfully reflect each 
other. They rarely do, however, for, as a 
rule, when the last chapter is “ knocked 
off,” the author devises half a dozen good 
titles, one of which is chosen after experi- 
ment and debate ; chiefly in the test of its 
effect on the publisher, possibly a plain 
man, who says “I like that,” or “I don’t 
like that at all.” The more flashy and sen- 
sational the better the effect. Sometimes, 
in the case of a serial story, the name has 
to be selected “at the other end,” before 
the story has fairly started ; but here again 
it has little relation to the subject matter, 
as the title is selected before the story has 
been written. 

The philosophy of novel-writing might 
fairly engage the speculation of a mind 
like that of Mr. John Stuart Mill, and with 
this philosophy the theory of names is not 
indistinctly connected. The list of writers 
is now swelled to hundreds, and why the 
most feeble-minded of either sex thinks he 
or she can sit down and tell a story, and 
secure an audience to listen, seems incom- 
prehensible. The evil, however, will soon 
cure itself, for where all are story-tellers, 
the difficulty will be to find those who will 
listen. In the competition for an audience, 
titles are at a premium, and the ingenious 
variety of nomenclature, as Doctor John- 
son might phrase it, more than compensates 
for other deficiencies. An analysis of a vast 
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mass of provender for about three or four 
months, as supplied by the most eminent 
of the forage contractors to the novel-read- 
ing public, furnishes some principles in 
what seems a sort of chaos, where every 
writer appears to be plunging desperately 
to secure the most extravagant title he can. 
These nomenclators are therefore compelled 
to range themselves under distinct cate- 
gories, though they are perhaps not aware 
of it. After all, the description of human 
emotions and actions is more or less 
founded on fixed principles, and accord- 
ingly we find that the story-teller has a 
choice of five courses. First, he takes the 
shortest and easiest, and gives his narra- 
tive some christian name. Secondly, he 
bethinks himself of some striking situation 
or position in life which that character fills, 
and makes a title out of that. Thirdly, 
he bethinks him of a proverb, or of some 
proverbial expression. Fourthly, he ex- 
tracts a moral warning from his book ; and, 
fifthly, becomes grotesque, and devises 
some fantastic sentence which is neither 
bitter, nor moral, nor proverb, but reminds 
one of the advertisement, ‘ Watch this 
frame.” Now, the first class, the simple 
christian name, is by far the most popu- 
lar. The lady writers are specially partial 
to it. Female names are particularly in 
favour. Thus we have Hannah, Edith, 
Polly, Hetty, Patty, Fanny, Daisy Nichol, 
Dorothy Fox, Estelle Russell, Esther West, 
Anne Furness, Bessy Raine, Janie, and a 
host more. Men are also in favour. Arthur, 
John, Hugh, Claude, with Harry Disney 
and Gerald Hastings. The places, too, 
where these ladies and gentlemen reside 
and carry on a part of their operations is 
also found useful, and thus we are intro- 
duced to Drayton Hall, Durnton Abbey, 
Earls Dene, Dene Hollow, Ashcliffe Hall, 
Ferneyhurt Court, and other ancestral 
residences. The House of Percival and 
the House of Elmore have more a tradi- 
tional interest, while the Home in Town 
has rather a metropolitan flavour. Many 
explanatory titles are naturally found: the 
Canon’s Daughters, the Agent of Broom- 
warren, the Carylls, the Heir Expectant, 
the Heiress in Her Minority, the Rector’s 
Daughter, Doctor Jacob, and many more. 
This is a simple straightforward way of 
going to work; and a number of quiet, 
easy-going readers rather relish such titles, 
as being significant of something like 
what some neighbouring gossip would 
come in and retail. The adventures of 
Mary and Hannah promise something 
decorous, moral, and agreeable. Fairly to 





be included in this inviting class are those 
titles which ring their changes on some- 
body’s wife, as Edward’s Wife, Percy’s 
Wife, James Gordon’s Wife, which by || 
anticipation gives a picture of calm, con- | 
nubial bliss. These gentlemen are certain 
to turr out bookish, poetical men, wor- | 
shipped by their ladies, but misunderstood, 
perhaps, and suffering in consequence. We || 
can almost see James Gordon and Percy | 
and Edward, one of whom at least must be 
a clergyman, preaching ina rich, full voice. 
There is the Doctor's Wife to keep the 
other ladies company. 

Next comes something more particular, 
and significant of the whole tone of the | 
story. As, Artiste, A Brave Lady, My | 
Beantiful Lady, By Birth a Lady; and it 
is curious how a small crop of titles spring | 
up nearly the same. Thus some one de- | 
vised Her Lord and Master, and we find | 
near it Her Title of Honour, and Her Own | 
Fault. We have the pleasure of knowing | 
Lady Flora, when we find Lady Judith | 
waiting to receive us, and should not || 
neglect Lady Wedderburn’s Wish. Fair || 
Passions and Fairly Won descybe the | 
tone of the story; so do Family Pride, | 
Influence, Marquis and Merchant, and | 
Maggie’s Secret. Some one thinks of My | 
Heroine, perhaps, from talking of her at | 
the family breakfast table, when an imitator 
at once caps it with My Hero. The field, 
indeed, in this descriptive direction is very 
vast. But we next come to what may be 
termed “the morally proverbial’ class. 
To this we owe Behind the Veil, Ropes of 
Sand, Checkmate, Bitter is the Rind, 
Caught in the Toils, Contraband, Far 
Above Rubies, Gone Like a Shadow, the 
Green-eyed Monster, Against Time, For 
Lack of Gold, and For Very Life, Schooled || 
with Briars, Sentenced by Fate, Recom- 
mended to Mercy, Broken to Harness, A 
Life’s Assize; all are of the same species; | 
so is Cruel as the Grave. 

Some titles betoken a quality, as Love 
and Valour, Love and Ambition, Love or 
Hatred, Lovers’ Vows, Love Me Little 
Love Me Long, the Lover Upon Trial, &c. 
Some one wrote a work entitled Only a | 
Commoner. Pendents can be foundin Only |, 
a Woman’s Hair, Only George, and Only | 
an Ensign. We have Ralph the Heir and || 
Ralph the Bailiff in awkward but not un- | 
frequently natural proximity. Baronets |) 
and lords abound, Sir Harry Hotspur and | 
Sir Richard, Lord Lynne’s Wife, Lord Fal- | 
conberg’s Heir, make genteel company, | 
who can hobnob with the Squire Arden | 
and the Squire of Brudenell. Sister Martha 
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can pair off with Sister Mary. Truly 
Noble and True to Herself are of the 
same kind. 

But we have reserved the most grotesque 
category for the last, which comprises in- 
terrogations and bold statements. Thus 
we have of the first kind: Is Lady Clara 
Dead? Will He Escape? Ought We to 
Visit Her? Of the second we have Red 
as a Rose is She, Cometh Up as a Flower, 
What She Could, What Her Face Said 
(this is the drollest of all), and What She 
Did with Her Life. Finally, we have 
what the novels rarely tell—How it Came 
to Pass. 





A BLACK FROST. 


No gleam of sunlight warms the leaden sky 
With faintest tinge of gold. A murky pall 
O’erspreads the horizon, and with biting blast 
The east wind keen makes cottage casements creak, 
And in the rick-yard whirls the wheaten straws, 
Malignant in its sport. 

The farmer’s boy, 
With blue, pinched face, and fingers red and chill, 
Plods shivering through the fields toward his home, 
Where ruddy fire, and bowl of porridge-milk, 
And mother’s smile, and happy childhood’s shout, 
Shall herald night, and close the ungenial day. 


Hard, bare, and black, and adamant the earth ; 
Cold, black and chill, and lustreless the sky ; 

Nor man nor beast comes forth this eve tu dare 
The keen-toothed wind. The warren’d rabbits lie 
Snug in their burrows, and the ivied wall 

Is full of shivering, feathered fugitives ; 

The nooks and crannies of the old barn hide 
Sparrows, and bats, andjackdaws. Cattle crouch 
Close in their litter neath the cowhouse walls, 

And panting sheep, together packed for warmth, 
Bleat ’neath the red-tiled shed: the homestead cock, 
Long since, amid his dames, hath sought the pereh, 
At earliest symptom of the waning light. 

Rest, warmth and rest, the whole creation seeks, 
And men and maids sit by the in-door hearth ; 
Cheerless and comfortless is all without, 

Relentless, icy, grim, and pitiless, 

The iron grip of Frost is on the earth. 





THE BLUEBOTTLE FLY. 
A Frencu Art-STuDENT’s STory. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

Have you faith in the mysterious tie 
which binds the seemingly loose and in- 
coherent links of man’s destiny together ? 
Do you believe that the thread with which 
our fate is woven is spun in one unbroken 
length, on which the events of our lives 
are threaded one by one? If so, you 
will not be surprised to find in me another 
proof of a great result arising from an 
almost imperceptible cause, for while some 
men are borne to fortune on the wings of 
love, and others soar to fame upon the 
eagle pinions of ambition, I was carried 
to the very summit of my hopes, and to 
the fulfilment of my most ambitious 


dreams, upon the wings of a—BLUEBOrTLE 
Fry! 


No position could be more painful and 
trying than that in which my mother was 
left at my father’s death. The small pen- 
sion allotted by government to officers’ 
widows would have been scarcely sufficient 
to maintain herself without the strictest 
economy, and I have often wondered at the 
daily miracles she must have been called 
upon to perform, in order to feed and clothe 
the great idle hungry boy with whose edu- 
cation and nourishment Providence had 
burdened her. To speak truth, I must 
have been a burden indeed, for I seemed 
destined to thwart her hopes in every way. 
She had set her l»art upon my admission 
to the dignity of office under my uncle, the | 
boursicotier, and the worthy man had con- 
sented to try me; but as all the labour and 
goodwill were on his side he was fain to 
dismiss me as totally unfit for the profes- 
sion. So my poor mother was compelled 
to let me follow the bent of my inclination, 
and become a painter, the only condition 
she imposed upon me being that of attend- 
ance at the most reputable studio in Paris. 
This was not difficult, for everybody knew 
that old Rabache, the great historical 
painter, deficient in every quality which 
makes the artist, lacked not one of those 
which make respectability, being a worthy 
citizen, an excellent national guard, and a 
punctual taxpayer. So to old Rabiche 
was I consigned. Perhaps by this arrange- 
ment I was made to suffer even more than 
if my mother had refused to countenance 
my pursuit of art altogether, for my soul 
was given up to nature, and I had been 
all my life subject to the same nervous 
excitement at sight of the green fields and 
waving forests as I have heard portrait 
painters declare seizes upon them when- 
ever they behold a face more lovely than 
usual, or when they stand before Saint 
Somebody at the Louvre, or General Some- 
body else at the Exhibition. But I durst 
not utter any objection to the line of art my 
mother had chosen, for fear of strengthen- 
ing the secret hope she still entertained of 
my being coaxed or disgusted into accept- 
ance of the place in my uncle’s office after 
all. 

And so I went on daubing and stippling 
with small imagination and but little cou- 
rage, until I completed a study of a girl at 
which my fellow-students had often laughed 
while I was at work upon it. The pale 
brow and flaxen hair had been painted 





through my tears at the thought of the 
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bright landscapes, the glorious Oriental sun- 
rise, the golden sunsets I longed to study and 
paint, instead of the eternal studio models 
to which I was condemned. This feeling of 
discontent and disappointment must have 
influenced me as I went daubing on; for 
when the study was completed, and the 
pale girl with the yellow hair, amid which 
rested a single knot of dark red velvet, 
looked out from the canvas with deeply 
sorrowful expression, the students all set 
up a mournful howl, declaring that it was 
the picture of a ghost, and made the atmo- 
sphere of the studio turn chilly, and the 
very sunlight appear cold and blue. And 
they danced in a ring round the easel where 
it rested until my head reeled again with 
the noise, and my heart sickened with fear 
lest in their mad demonstrations they might 
destroy the work; for bad as I felt assured 
it must be, I yet looked upon it with a 
kind of paternal attachment. Although my 
confidence in the honour of my fellow- 
students was unbounded, I felt not the 
slightest security in their forbearance, and 
knew well enough that their love of fun 
was uncontrollable; so just by way of pre- 
caution, nothing more, I lingered that day 
last of all at the studio, and bore away, 
unperceived, the Study of a Girl, which in 
my own mind I had romantically deno- 
minated Une Poitrinaire, in anticipation of 
seeing it one day figure under that title in 
the catalogue of the Exhibition, and carried 
it home with the oddest mixture of shame 
and self-contentment ever met together in 
the same mind. 

But the effect produced by the work 
upon my mother was far different from 
that expressed by the students. When 
displayed that evening after supper, placed 
against the back of a chair with our little 
lamp before it, and the table withdrawn in 
order to give it distance, it was received 
with the loudest expressions of enthusiasm. 
My mother could not look upon it without 
tears, and old Babette, our femme de 
ménage, whose eyes were already red with 
peeling onions, afforded the highest expres- 
sion of emotion of which she was capable, 
by blowing her nose repeatedly with a 
shock more powerful than usual. 

My mother’s admiration, however, was 
not only poetical, but practical in this case ; 
for no sooner had I departed for the studio 
on the morrow than she hastened to carry 
my picture to the colour-shop in the next 
street, and by dint of prayers and wheedling 
achieved a feat which I should never have 
dared even to hint at. She actually prevailed 
upon the cross-grained old shop-keeper to 





exhibit the picture in his window amongst 
the ghastly specimens of flowers, fruit, and 
* still life’ generally with which it had been 
encumbered ever since I could remember. 
The old fellow furnished the studio with can- 
vas and colours, and my mother had hoped 
to do a stroke of business by getting him 
to take my poitrinaire in payment of my 
bill. But the bare proposition had caused 
such an explosion of ire on his part that 
she had hurried out of the shop in fright, 
iest he should repent him of the privilege 
already accorded. 
The walls of our dwelling (enclosing three 
rooms and a kitchen, high up in the clouds) 
were filled with dear mother’s renown 
when I returned home in the evening, and 
Babette was literally trumpeting forth the 
praises of madame from behind the checked 
pocket-handerchief, and giving vent to a 
torrent of eloquence upon the subject while 
skimming the pot au feu, which was bub- 
bling, steamy and savoury, upon the hearth. 
I own to a joyful surprise on my own part, 
although, of course, I was too dignified to 
allow any symptom of this feeling to be dis- 
cerned. I kept my pride and self-satisfac- 
tion within bounds until after supper, 
when, having sufficiently resisted my 
mother’s pressing request, I yielded at 
length, and ran round the corner to see 
how beautiful the picture looked in the 
shop window by lamplight.. But as no 
foolish feminine impatience was to be ex- 
hibited, although I was suffering from the 
most intense curiosity to behold the grate- 
ful sight, I had courage enough to wait 
until the meal was over, and then, walk- 
ing with steady footsteps across the land- 
ing, I rushed down the stairs in frantic 
haste, and by the time I got to the corner 
shop my heart beat with such tumult that 
I could not distinguish the objects spread 
out in the window. How great was my 
disappointment, however, when, on looking 
round, I failed to perceive my work. There, 
on one side, was} the flower piece, a peony 
in a tumbler. It had hung there for years. 
There was the barbel, reposing on a marble 
slab, with a cut lemon lying near, and the 
hunch of bread beside it. But in the 
centre, where my mother declared that she 
had seen the picture placed before she left 
the shop, there was nothing more than the 
usual assortment of lithographic drawings 
of animals and the bundles of graduated 
pencils. All these must have been coeval 
with myself, but I never heard of their 
having been bargained for by any customer, 
nor even dusted by their owner. But 
in vain did I look to right and left. No 
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trace of my poitrinaire did I see, and the 
disappointment was so great that some 
time elapsed ere I could summon courage 
enough to enter the shop and inquire the 
cause. 

The old fellow was serving a customer 
at the moment of my entrance. Without 
looking up from the parcel he was tying, 
he made me a sign to wait; and I stood, 
already humbled and abashed, before him, 
in full expectation that it was to talk to 
me about my bill that he wished me to 
stay, and I entirely forgot my picture in the 
search after some good and plausible ex- 
cuse for the unavoidable delay in payment. 
But no sooner had the customer departed 
than the old curmudgeon’s eye brightened 
up, and he extended his hand across the 
counter towards me, an honour he had 
never vouchsafed to me before during all 
the long years I had known him. 

“ Here,” said he; “I have news. You 
are more lucky than wise. At last I am 
beginning to have hopes of you.” 

He fumbled in the till, while my heart 
beat with violence, and my fingers clutched 
nervously at the buckle of my leather-belt. 
But the old miser was far from feeling the 
same excitement. He went on mumbling 
in the coolest manner possible, while he 
continued his search in the till, picking out 
all the gold pieces, and sorting them with 
care. 

“T sold your picture this afternoon,” said 
he, abruptly, while I was so overcome at 
the announcement that I was fain to lean 
against the counter for support. “TI saw 
you looking for it in the window. Ha, ha! 
I thought it would do you good to be kept 
a little moment in suspense. All you boys 
at Rabache’s want taking down a peg or 
two. And, mind you, your skeleton beauty 
has not been sold for any merit of its own, 
but simply because an old lady, returning 
from church, was so struck with the like- 
ness of your portrait to a grand-daughter 
she lost some little time ago, that she 
actually purchased it, and paid for it on 
the spot. She was, indeed, in such a hurry 
to possess it, that she made the tall lackey 
who accompanied her carry it home under 
his arm. Thank Heaven, I know my trade, 
and when I saw the tears fall like rain 
upon the picture, I was moved to such a 
degree that I just run up the price to 
double the value of the miserable experi- 
ment. And here is your bill receipted. 
What do you think of that P—besides these 
two pieces over and above. And you may 
thank your stars, my lad, that the old 
woman’s sight is failing her, for how else 








would she have bought the daub without 
bargaining ?” 

Need I describe the tumult of joy which 
hails the student’s first success ? Those two 
five-franc pieces represented but a small 
proportion of the sum required for our 
weekly expenditure ; they would have gone 
for nothing in our rent, and yet to me they 
spoke of independence—a future of honest 
toil—a life of freedom. I knew the fellow 
was a rogue, but that was of little import 
just then. I clutched the money greedily, 
and rushed out of the shop without utter- 
ing a single word of thanks, for I felt that 
if I had essayed to ‘speak, I should have 
burst into tears! I rushed homewards at 
a tearing pace. The first money I had ever 
earned! The first five-franc piece I had 
ever taken to my mother! Hope, pride, 
ambition were all astir within me. 

If my emotion was so great at handling 
my two five-franc pieces, you can judge of 
that experienced by my mother. As she 
had wept with tenderness and pity on be- 
holding the picture, so did she weep with 
joy at beholding the money it had produced. 
She was sure the old colourman had de- 
frauded me of several hundreds — nay, 
thousands—of francs; even hinting at the 
probability of his having kept the picture 
as a speculation of his own, and ended by 
persuading herself that he would one day 
make his fortune out of the pale girl with 
the dark red ribbon in her hair. I valiantly 
handed to her at once the whole of this 
my first-born gain, but she, as valiant as 
myself, pressed one of the five-frane pieces 
to her lips before she dropped it into the 
pocket of her apron, and placed the other in 
my hand, saying almost solemnly as she did 
SO: 

“Do what you choose with this, my 
darling. They say that the first money of 
a@ young man’s earning is the key to the 
golden gate of fortune, and, according to 
the manner in which it is turned in the 
lock, so is the young man’s destiny decided.” 
And looking fondly into my face she held 
up the large uncouth silver five-franc piece 
betwixt her finger and thumb, and adding, 
in a coaxing tone, “ Now what is the dream 
you would love best to realise with this ?” 

Well, my first thought was of a little 
present to herself, a treat to the second 
gallery of the Théfitre Francais, or a 
dinner at the Barriére de 1|’Etoile, or a 
drive to the Bois de Boulogne; but I 
looked abroad—the night was so fine—the 
air came so sweet and pure, laden with 
the balmy odours of summer through the 
window of our mansarde, and gave such 
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promise of a fair morrow, that selfish and 
inconsiderate as we men always are, I re- 
sisted no longer, and burst out as I stretched 
my arm towards the horizon : 

“ Wellthen, mother dear, if this be really 
the key to the gate of fortune, let me spend 
it in a day’s holiday in the country; let 
me wander alone in the woods just above 
Meudon—you know, mother, quite alone !” 

She has told me since that the choice I 
had made with this condition had given 
her so sharp a pang, that she wondered I 
did not perceive the start with which she 
received it. But selfish as usual, I was 
too much absorbed with the idea whence 
had originated the desire I had expressed, 
and which had been burning within me 
for a long time, and I added, more in 
answer to the thought that was passing 
through my own mind than with any re- 
ference to the remark she had made: 

“And besides, mother dear, I feel sure 
that something will happen to me on this 
very day.” 

My mother said not a word in reply, but 
bade me go to bed at once if I wished to 
rise betimes, and hurried into the kitchen 
under pretence of preparing the little pro- 
vision which should prevent my five-franc 
piece from melting away too rapidly, and 
also to hide the disappointment which the 
somewhat brutal expression of my wish to 
go alone had occasioned her. 

And I did rise betimes on the morrow, 
and stole down the stairs as quietly as 
possible to avoid arousing my mother, 
| although I knew by the deep sigh she 

uttered as I passed by her door that she 
was awake; but, filled with my own in- 
tense anticipation of enjoyment, with the 
beauty of the morning, and the prospect of 
a day’s liberty in the woods, I contented 
myself with kissing my hand in the direc- 
tion of her chamber as I passed the door, 
not without a coward fear lest she should 
seek to delay my departure by her over- 
care for my comfort. Never before had I 
hurried so swiftly down that dark old stair- 
case since the day when as a turbulent 
gamin I had been wont to slide down the 
iron balustrade, and not until the porter 
had drawn the bolt, and the heavy gate 
had groaned upon its hinges as it swung 
open, did I begin to consider myself a free 
man. 

It was scarcely four o'clock. One or 
two workmer moving along with stolid 
pace beneath their load of tools to their 
work upon the river, here and there a 
drunkard reeling home, «nd holding by the 
shutters as he passed, were all the pas- 





sengers abroad at that early hour. Per- 
haps it was just as well for me, for I must 
have presented a strange appearance as I 
hurried along the silent streets with my 
huge portfolio flapping at my back, my 
colour-box hanging at my side, and a tin 
roller slung across my breast filled with my 
coloured chalks and pencils. So great was 
my enthusiasm, that I had made prepara- 
tion for this single day’s holiday as though 
I were about to spend the year in wander- 
ing through the virgin forests of Brazil. 
I had filled my portfolio with sheets upon 


sheets of coarse paper for outline, and a | 


sketching-board, and scraps for foreground, 
and several brochures on perspective by the 
most approved authors, and the various 
methods of handling mountain, plain, or 
river scenery. The colour-box was equally 
well filled, and so was the tin roller, so that 
had I been lost in the woods I should have 
had wherewithal to appease the cravings 
of my imagination, if not those of my 
stomach, for many weeks to come. 

But, as I bounded joyously along, the 
flapping and jingling and rattling of the 
implements of my calling discoursed sweet 
music to my ear, and formed a fitting 


accompaniment to the joy which overflowed | 


my soul, and I laughed aloud in answer to 
the clamour, hurrying forward at a brisker 
pace for the mere sake of creating a noisier 
sound. The dark, old, muddy, narrow 
street was soon left behind, and away I 
strode until the barrier was gained, and I 
found myself at last out on the high road 
—stone-paved in the middle to be sure, but 
bordered on either side with open fields 
and trees and hedgerows and low fences, 
behind which the cottages, still closed and 
silent, seemed awaiting the first ray of the 
early sunlight to awaken them from 
slumber. The dingy shadows of the cold, 
dark, dirty chimneys as seen from our 
garret window had given place to the 
glowing blue morning sky, the rattling 
of the wooden candles, which hung over 
the grocer’s door opposite, was replaced 
by the rustling of the branches overhead, 
and the fluttering of the coloured stuffs 
hung out upon the dyer’s pole next door, to 
the waving of the long feathery clematis, 
tossed by the breeze from the summit of 
the high walls and over the hedges by the 
wayside. 

I had reached Clamart before the sun 
was high, so quickly had I walked. Here I 
turned up the street leading to a gate of the 
wood and sat myself down before the stone 
bench outside the door of the little wine shop 
well known amongst artists as the Modéle 
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des Modéles, being kept by an ancient model 
familiar to every studio in Paris, whose 
cognomen of Pére Ajax had been acquired 
by the success with which he had stood for 
that personage in the famous group of 
Cassandra. The hour was still too early 
for business, and as I was spreading out my 
store of cold bouilli, radishes, and gruyére 
beside me upon the bench, Pére Ajax him- 
self came clattering down the steps with his 
wooden sabots and cotton nightcap to open 
the shutters, to display to the light of day 
the provision of dusty bottles and broken 
coffee-cups which adorned the window, and 
to sweep the path in front of the door, still 
strewn with the faded acacia flowers and 
green chestnut husks, brought in by the 
students returning from the wood the even- 
ing before. Although but that moment 
risen from his bed, the Pére Ajax was 
quite as much disposed for rest as though 
he had been undergoing a hard day’s toil, 
and so he sat himself down at the other 
end of the stone bench, and began to 
question me as usual concerning the artistic 
news of the studio, not forgetting to fetch 
a litre of petit bleu, of which I drank 
heartily—strong as it was, and unused as I 
had ever been to drinking—so exhausted 
had I become with the length of my walk, 
and the pace at which I had proceeded. 
It was a pleasure to Pére Ajax to watch 
the morsels, little and big, square, oblong, 
or three-cornered, as they disappeared 
down my throat with the quickness of light- 
ning. It was a pleasure to me also to be- 
hold Pére Ajax leaning on his birch-broom, 
as he listened with the most intense interest 
to my story of the first sale I had ever ac- 
complished ; but when I told him the use to 
which I had destined my first earnings he 
became enthusiastic. 

“ Ah, mon gar¢on,” exclaimed he, “if 
I were free as in the good old times, I 
would go with you, and what a jolly 
quiet day we should have together up in 
the woods! Never saddle yourself with 
encumbrances. If I could only leave the 
house to the care of my dear Euphrosyne! 
But no, it would never do—on the very 
day, too, when Tony Lanterneau starts his 
new coucou. No, no. I must stay. You 
know young Tony, the handsome groom 
at the Cloched’Or. Nor Well he starts a 
new venture to-day, a brand-new coucon, to 
ply between Clamart and Meudon for the 
accommodation of the painters who prefer 
the road through the wood to the dusty 
highway ; the cool shady paths to the heat 
and hurry of the railroad. A clever fellow 
that Tony, he will be sure tosucceed. The 


, 








women all dote on him so. He is to stop 
at this door for passengers and parcels. 
No, no, it would be imprudent to leave 
the house to the sole care of my dear 
Euphrosyne.” 

Just as Pére Ajax had finished his be- 
wailing, a hoarse impatient cry was heard 
upon the road, accompanied by an irritat- 
ing jingle of brass bells, and presently 
loomed upon the sight Tony Lanterneau’s 
new coucou. And, sure enough, brilliant 
it was in the extreme; the wheels of 
brightest yellow, the body of intensest 
blue, and on each side a winged Cupid 
flying from a cloud, with a rose far bigger 
than his head waving in his extended 
hand. The curtains fluttered in the breeze ; 
they were of red and white striped calico, 
and added greatly to the showy appearance 
of the vehicle. But there was something 
listless and disconsolate in the trot of the 
old white horse as he floundered down the 
hill, kicking the stones to right and left, 
and something ominous in the silence of 
the driver, as he sat alone upon the 
swinging board in front. And when the 
coucou drew up to the door of the Modéle 
des Modéles, Tony jumped from his seat 
with forlorn and sheepish looks, which but 
ill-accorded with his own gay appearance 
and the highly-ornamented style of the 
coucou. It was evident the poor fellow 
was not in the best of humours, for when 
Pére Ajax pressed forward triumphantly 
to welcome the customers he supposed to 
be concealed behind the striped calico cur- 
tains which floated so gaily round the cou- 
cou, he was driven back rather angrily by 
Tony, who uttered an impatient male- 
diction on his ill-luck, for he had arrived 
from Paris without a single passenger! 
All the golden promises of the students 
had vanished into the air, and he had 
been most cruelly deceived by them all. 
As usual, however, vanity spoke even 
louder than self-interest; for, although the 
pecuniary loss was painful enough, it was 
as nothing compared to the mortification 
of being compelled to drive into Meudon 
in this forlorn state. 

“If I had only a ‘ lapin,’” exclaimed he 
in despair, “only just one, to share the 
swing-board, nobody need have known that 
we are empty within. I shall have to pick 
up some beggar on the road, or else I shall 
become the laughing-stock of the girls, who 
will be out to see me drive up the high 
street. If you were not so well known, 
Pére Ajax, 1 would ask you to be my lapin, 
but they would all know you to be a pas- 
senger of straw.” 
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Here a sudden light broke in upon Pére 
Ajax, and he exclaimed, as he slapped me 
on the shoulder : 

“* Well, my boy, never despair, here is 
your lapin already unburrowed. Here is 
a young fellow going on to Mendon. I 
warrant me he won’t be sorry to get a 
cheap ride instead of having to walk up 
that confounded hill, all harnessed and 
caparisoned as he is.” And he laughed as 
he gave my tin roller a tap with the handle 
of the broom upon which he was still lean- 
ing, and made me reel backwards with the 
shock. Tony looked at me wistfully ; my 
personal appearance was everything that 
could be desired for the purpose. I was 
young, new to that part of the world, and 
an artist. On my own part I was nothing 
loth to profit by the opportunity. I had 
walked too fast for the same degree of 
exertion to be possible after the hearty 
meal [had been making. Reflection came 
in aid of digestion, and I accepted joy- 
fully the seat on the swing-board by the 
side of Tony Lanterneau, who, when he 
had tossed off his petit verre, jumped up 
joyously beside me, and drove away down 
the hill at a far more joyous pace for hay- 
ing the additional load. The bells jingled 
again, but with a more brisk and lively 
peal, the wheels creaked and clattered 
with a more sharp, determined sound, the 
badger’s tail on the old horse’s forehead 
wagged to and fro with a more frolicsome 
motion, and we got under way with every 
prospect of a pleasant drive. The sun was 
now getting high, the dust lay ankle deep 
upon the pathway, the woods were still 
silent—the road we were pursuing belongs 
almost exclusively to the holiday-making 
grisettes and students of the Pays Latin, 
whose frolics cannot commence until after 
lectures and working hours—and none were 
abroad as yet to enjoy the beauty of the 
morning. The birds alone had begun 
their merry chatter, and although the dew 
lay still in glittering drops upon the tall 
grass which bordered the woods, the shade 
was already acceptable. The hill was steep. 
Tony had observed that there was no need 
for haste; he owned to having vexed and 
worried the poor old horse in his rage, and 
was now disposed to let him have his ease, 
and suffered the reins to hang loosely on 
his neck while he told me all his griev- 
ances. We were just reaching the top of 
the hill, Tony was finishing his doleful tale, 
my digestion was being painfully completed, 
the petit blen was thumping and bump- 
ing most riotously on the top of my head, 
making it feel of unusual weight and size. 





All these elements mingled together were 
fast beginning to prodace their usual result 
in slumber, to which I was about to yield, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a lond 
shout, followed by an injunction to stop, 
and presently a man emerged from beneath 
the overhanging branches of the wood, 
rushed to the horse’s head, and seized the 
bit with a sudden violence that sent the 
creature back upon his haunches, and in a 
confused jargon, one mass of spluttering, 
stammering, and stuttering, occasioned by 
over anxiety and want of breath, he ma- 
naged to make us understand that our help 
was needed. An accident had occurred at 
a short distance from the road. Tony, 
who was good natured by temperament, 
and curious by nature, readily undertook 
to lend the assistance required, and obeyed 
the summons with all the more alacrity 
that he scented a job as the result of the 
disaster. 

And he was not mistaken. The gentle- 
man was sent by Providence, the accident 
was of Heaven’s own design. This Tony 
never for a moment doubted, when, after 
having rapidly told the story of the adven- 
ture which had befallen the party of gentle- 
men he had accompanied from Paris, the 
breaking-down of the hackney-coach which 
had brought them, the departure of one of 
the party in search of another vehicle to 
convey them to their destination, the 
stranger ended by bidding him name his 
own terms to drive them with all speed to 
the Three Acacias, in the middle of the 
wood, where people were waiting for them 
with the greatest impatience. The stranger 
was peremptory ; he would take no refusal ; 
the haste was great, the necessity most pres- 
sing. Tony’s head was turned; his one 
single passenger—myself—must be sacri- 
ficed, and the turn of luck was so unex- 
pected to the poor disappointed speculator 
of the coucou, that he hesitated not for an 
instant to make the sacrifice, and did it, 
too, without a murmur of regret, simply 
observing : 

“You see, monsieur, in what an unfor- 
tunate position I am placed.” 

But what cared I whither the Fates 
were abont to lead me? The Three Acacias 
or anywhere else, so long as my steps 
were bent to the greenwood. Besides, I 
had grown downright weary since I had 
been resting in the coucou. The petit 
blen was bubbling on my brain, and my 
head ached tremendously. And so I vastly 
preferred being driven onwards by Tony 
Lanterneau to the fatigue of walking up 
the hill, a task for which I felt that I was 
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no longer. fitted. We turned, therefore, 
into the wood, the stranger leading the 
horse, and bumping the coucou over the 
grass clumps and sand hillocks without 
mercy. I had leisure to examine him as 
he walked before us. He was a tall, stiff- 
looking individual, with an exaggeration of 
military swagger; his hat was set jauntily 
on one side, and his hair cropped close, 
while his moustache was tremendously ex- 
uberant, which gave a coarse brutality to 
the expression of his countenance, accord- 
ing well with the rest of his person. He 
was attired in a tight-fitting coat with low 
collar, and his nether garments, of white 
corded stuff, were strapped and tightened 
over thick heavy boots. Nothing about 
him betokened the gentleman, and yet his 
pretension to military rank was evident. 
Before I could make up my mind as to 
his social position, we had come upon the 
scene ol the disaster. A hackney-coach 
was lying on its side, overturned in a 
ditch ; the coachman was standing by the 
horses, which had been unharnessed, and a 
young man was seated amongst the tall 
grass and flowers on a rising bank, gazing 
on the scene with evident impatience, but 
without the smallest endeavour to render 
assistance. 

At the sight of the coucou he arose 
languidly, and, while his companion settled 
the account, to the evident satisfaction 
of the hackney-coachman, he scrambled 
into the vehicle, ensconced himself in the 


corner best shaded by the striped cur- | 


tains, and laid his head backwards, as it 
wearied out with the fatigue and exer- 
tion he had undergone. The military-look- 
ing man, carrying a long green-baize bag 
under his arm, stood for a moment upon the 
iron step, plunging his head into the in- 
terior. Then exclaiming that the smell of 
the new paint, the varnish, and the leather 
rendered it insupportable, he demanded of 
me, somewhat peremptorily I thought, if 
I would give up my place for an inside 
corner. ‘T'o this I assented at once, for the 
sun was beginning to dart with a terrible 
glare upon the polished leather of the har- 
ness, and my eyes were blinded by the 
flashing of the new brass ornaments. So 
I cheerfully leaped down from my seat upon 
the swing-board. The stranger thanked 
me grimly, climbed to my place, laid the 
long bag of green-baize across his knees 
with the greatest care, pulled up the cor- 
ners of his moustache, and set his hat over 
his brow to shade his eyes from the sun; 
while I jumped lightly into the vehicle, 
little dreaming that this simple action had 


determined my future destiny, and that for 
| me Accident had ceased and Fatality had 
| begun ! 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER III. THE CIPHER TELEGRAM. 

Str Georrry was walking in the grounds 
at Wheatcroft when a fly with Madge and 
‘her luggage drove up to the little lodge 
gates. The old general looked up, and 
recognising the visitor, walked to the door 
of the vehicle and courteously assisted her 
to alight. 

“Ii you are not tired, Mrs. Pickering,” 
said he, “‘ you may as well let the man go 
on with your luggage to the house, while 
we stroll up there quietly together; it is a 
| beautiful evening, and there are one or two 
| things which I have to say to you.” 

He spoke to her with doffed hat, and 
holding her hand in his, treating her as he 
always treated her, as a lady and his equal 
in rank. 

Looking at him with the evening sun- 
light falling full upon his face, Madge was 
|much struck with the alteration in Sir 
Geoffry’s appearance. His cheeks, never 
very full, were now quite hollow ; his lips 
seemed more tightly set and more rigid 
even than usual, and there was a strange, 
strained, seared look round his eyes. 
| “J shall be delighted to walk with you,” 
| said Madge, “for [am cramped with long 

railway travelling. Has anything hap- 
pened, Sir Geoffry, during my absence ?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

“ What could have happened?” he re- 
plied, turning to her abruptly. “What 
makes you inquire ?” 

“ Something in your appearance,” she 
said ; “a look of care and anxiety, mingled 
with a certain amount of rebellious oppo- 
sition, which I have never before perceived 
in you. You are not annoyed at my frank- 
ness, I hope ?” 

* On the contrary, I am gratified at the 
interest you are good enough to take in 
me; and more than ever impressed with 
the quickness of your perception.” 

“Then something has happened F” 

* Exactly, something sufficiently dis- 

_agreeable. I will tell you about it when 
you have had some refreshment ; you must 
be faint after your long journey.” 

** T would very much sooner hear it now. 
I had some luncheon at Salisbury ; besides, 
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being kept in suspense as to the cause of 
your annoyance, would quite deprive me of 
any appetite.” 

** Well, then, I will tell you, and do my 
best to make my story as short as possible. 
You have never asked me any particulars 
of my early history, Mrs. Pickering, nor 
have I volunteered them to you; but you 
know that I have a son—I say you know it, 
because on two or three occasions when I 
have expressed myself as to the ingratitude 
of children, I have seen your eyes fixed 
upon me with that quiet, searching gaze 
which is peculiar to yourself, and which 
showed me you guessed I was not speaking 
on a subject of which I had not had ex- 
perience. I have a son ee 

“‘ Gerald! I—I mean George.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, with surprise, “ your informa- 
tion is more complete than I imagined. 
You seem to know my son’s name ?” 

“From seeing it subscribed to a few 
boyish letters, and one or two water-colour 
sketches, which were amongst the papers 
you bade me empty from the bullock-trunk 
and destroy,” said Madge. 

* Quite right, I recollect them,” said the 
_— “Yes, I have one son, George 

eriot. His mother died when he was a 
lad. Ten years before her death I sepa- 
rated from her, believing her to have been 
guilty of an intrigue with a man whom I 
shot; the boy lived with her during her 
lifetime, but on my return to England I in- 
tended to make him my companion and my 
heir, when by the commission of what I con- 
sider one of the worst of all crimes, an act 
of cowardice, he forfeited all claim upon 
my affection. I forbade him my house, 
telling him at the same time—not mali- 
ciously, but as an incidental portion of our 
quarrel with which I need not trouble you 
—the story of his mother’s disgrace. The 
lad declared I had been befooled by my 
own jealousy and temper, and swore that he 
would never rest until he had convinced me 
of my error, and cleared his mother’s name.”’ 

“That was good and brave!” said 
Madge. “ A lad who could undertake such 
a championship and in such a spirit could 
be no coward.” 

“You think so,” said Sir Geoffry, look- 
ing sharply at her. 

“Tam sure of it!’’ said Madge. “ Ask 
yourself, Sir Geoffry; what does your own 
heart tell you ?” 

“* My heart tells me what it told me at 
the time I discovered my wife’s intrigue ; 
that thoroughly well informed as I was of 
her guilt, I acted rightly in separating 








myself from her and killing her seducer. 
When George Heriot raved before me my 
heart told me that his conduct was mere 
boyish bravado and unfilial insolence. 
Wher he came here yesterday 2 

“Did he come here yesterday? Was 
Gerald—George here yesterday ?” 

“He was; and when he stood there 
boasting that he had succeeded in what he 
had undertaken, and that he had proofs of 
his mother’s innocence, my heart told me 
that it was a lie; and that he had returned 
with some trumped-up tale to endeavour to 
reinstate himself in my favour.” 

The general was very hot and very much 
flushed when he came to a conclusion. He 
looked towards his companion, as though 
expecting her to speak; but finding she 
did not do so, he said, after a pause: 

“ You are silent, Mrs. Pickering !” 

“ Do you wish me to speak, Sir Geoffry ?” 

He paused again, and, apparently after 
some slight internal struggle, he said : 

“T do, though if I guess rightly, what 
you have to say will not be quite consonant 
with my feelings, not quite agreeable for 
me to hear. Nevertheless, say what you 
have to say, and I will listen to you: there 
is no other person in the world from whom 
I could take as much.” 

This last sentence was only half heard 
by Madge. She was revolving in her 
mind whether she should confess to Sir 
Geoffry her acquaintance with Gerald, and 
the important part which she had played 
in the drama of the boy’s life. Her first 
idea was to confess all; but when she 
recollected the old general’s infirmity of 
temper, she thought that such an admission 
would lead him to look upon her in the 
light of a partisan, and thus irretrievably 
weaken her advocacy. 

“T had no right to speak until requested 
by you to do so,” she said; “and as you 
have rightly divined that I do not hold 
with your views in the matter, I would 
willingly have held my peace. “Bidden to 
speak, I tell you frankly, Sir Geoffry, that 
I think you have been wrong from first to 
last. Of course the whole affair, the sepa- 
ration from your wife, the disinheriting of 
your son, all hangs upon the one question 
of whether Mrs. Heriot were innocent or 
guilty. You say that you convinced your- 
self before the fulfilment of your revenge, 
but your son declares that he has obtained 
proofs of his mother’s innocence. You are 
hasty, Sir Geoffry, apt to jump at con- 
clusions without due deliberation, impatient 
of contradiction, and from what I know of 
your son, or rather I mean of course from 
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what I have heard, and from what I gather 
from your account of him, he would not, I 
imagine, be likely to come forward without 
ample grounds for his assertion.” 

The general had been pacing slowly by 
Madge’s side during this colloquy, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head bent 
thoughtfully forward. As she progressed 
his face grew dark and stern, and when she 
paused he said : 

“ He would come forward for the sake of 
getting into my good graces and reinstating 
himself in his position in this house.”’ 

“If he had that object in view, would he 
not have served his purpose better by pre- 
tending that he had discovered the truth 
of your story, pleading his mistake, and 
throwing himself on your mercy ?” 

“ He is starved out and forced to capitu- 
late ; he is at the end of his resources, and 
so comes with the best story he can to 
make terms.” 

“The length of time that has elapsed 
between his enforced departure from his 
home and his attempted return to it, im- 
oo me decidedly in his favour,” said 

adge. “During the greater portion of 
this time he has doubtless been occupied in 
making the research which he says has ter- 
minated so favourably, and as for his having 
come to the end of his resources, I ask 
you, Sir Geoffry, whether it is likely that 
a young man who has maintained himself, 
whether honestly or dishonestly, well or ill, 
we know not, but still who has maintained 
himself for such a length of time, is likely 
to be at his wit’s end in the very flower of 
his youth P” 

** You think then I ought to have listened 
to him ?” 

“ Unquestionably, for your own sake. If 
he had produced the proofs which he stated 
himself to possess, the remorse which you 
must have felt would have been tempered 
by the thought that you had acted in good 
faith, and by the recovery and reinstate- 
ment of your discarded son. If he had 
not those proofs, or they were insufficient 
to convince you, you would have had the 
satisfaction of knowing that you had been 
right throughout. At present——” 

“* At present I have only lost my temper, 
and made a fool of myself. That is, I 
suppose, what you would say,” said the 
general, looking up rather ruefully at his 
companion. “So I did, raised the whoie 
house, and told Riley to put the boy out. 
But what on earth did you go away for, 
Mrs. Pickering? If you had been at 
home this would not have happened.” 

“It will not be difficult to remedy it yet, 








Sir Geoffry,” said Madge, with a quiet 
smile. ‘“ You must write to him, and tell 
him to come here.” 

“Write to him!’’ cried the general. “I 
have not the least notion where he lives.” 

“T dare say we can manage to find out,” 
said Madge. 

“It is my belief you could manage to do 
anything you wished,” said the general. 
“However, we will talk this matter over 
further; and there is another subject of great 
importance which I want to discuss with you 
later on. Now let us go into dinner.” 

The tone of his voice showed that his 
heart was softened, and Madge was inex- 
pressibly gratified at the idea that she, of 
whom Gerald had once been so fond, and 
who, as he thought, had treated him so 
badly, might become the means of his re- 
instatement in his father’s house, and in 
his proper position in society. 

The subject was not alluded to by either 
Sir Geoffry or Madge during the rest of 
that evening. The short conversation with 
his housekeeper during their walk in the 
grounds had afforded the old general suf- 
ficient matter for reflection, and he sat 
buried in thought, dispensing with the 
reading of the newspaper, which he had 
missed so much during Madge’s absence, 
and which he had intended to resume on 
her return. Madge herself was thoroughly 
tired out, and at a very early hour the little 
household was at rest. 

The next morning brought Mr. Drage, 
who came up brimming over with news of 
the church congress, and intending to 
demolish Sir Geoffry in certain theological 
questions over which they were at issue, by 
cunningly devised arguments which had 
been used in the course of the clerical 
debate. But finding Mrs. Pickering had 
returned, and that the general was engaged 
out of doors, Mr. Drage availed himself of 
the opportunity to make his way to the 
housekeeper’s room. There he found 
Madge, and after a few warm greetings on 
both sides, received from her a full account 
of her memorable visit to Sandown. 

Mr. Drage listened with the deepest in- 
terest. Impressed as she was with the 
gravity of the crime about to be com- 
mitted, and its probable consequences to 
herself and the wretched woman who was 
about to become a participator in it, Madge 
could scarcely avoid being amused, as she 
watched the various changes which played 
over Mr. Drage’s face during the recital of 
the story. That such a crime as bigamy 
had been contemplated was horrifying to 
the simple country clergyman, whose ex- 
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perience of law breaking was derived from 
occasional attendance at the magistrates’ 
meetings, where poaching and affiliation 
cases were the only troubles to the bench. 
But that a woman could be found who not 
merely did not shrink from the man who 
had endeavoured toentrap her into an illegal 
alliance, but actually announced her in- 
tention of fulfilling the contract and defy- 
ing the world, was entirely beyond Mr. 
Drage’s comprehension. 

“And now you have heard all, and are 
in full possession of each circumstance of 
the case as it now stands, what do you 
recommend should be done?” asked Madge. 

“I confess,” said the rector, with a very 
blank and perplexed look, “that Iam quite 
unable to advise you. I have never come 
across so determined a character as Mr. 
Vane appears to be; and this woman seems, 
from what you say, to be a perfect match for 
him. It is, of course, most horrible to have 
to sit by and witness an open infraction of 
the law, but we have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have done our 
best to prevent it, even though the warn- 
ing was not attended to.” 

** As you say, we have done our best, and 
there it must end. Iam heartily sick of 
the trouble and vexation it has caused me. 
If there had remained in me one lingering 
spark of affection for my husband, it would 
have been extinguished by this last and 
greatest insult. My pride tells me that I 
have already proceeded too far in this 
matter, and that when he hears what I 
have done, as he will hear, sooner or later, 
he will ascribe my actions to my continued 
attachment to him, and my unwillingness 
to see him taken by another woman.” 

“Your pride may teach you that, but I 
have been reflecting as you spoke,” said 
Mr. Drage, “and my conscience teaches 
me that we should not suffer this sin to be 
committed without one further attempt to 
preventit. You have scen Mrs. Bendixen, 
and she has refused to listen to you. I will 
go to London and search for Mr. Vane; 
he is a man of the world, and will more 
readily comprehend the difficulties which 
beset him, and the danger in which they 
are liable to result.” 

“‘He is a desperate man,”’ said Madge, 
“and one who would flinch from nothing 
where his interests were involved or his 
safety at stake. I should dread any meet- 
ing between you.” 

“T am grateful for your interest in me,” 
said the rector, with the hectic flush rising 





“T will not have you talk in that manner,” 


said Madge, laying her hand lightly on his 


arm, and looking up earnestly into his face. 

The Reverend Onesiphorus Drage had 
for some months past told himself that 
he had conquered his wild absorbing 
love for Mrs. Pickering, and that he only 
regarded her as a sister. There are so 
many of us who on certain subjects are 
frank and loyal to all others, and eminently 
deceitful to ourselves. When the rector 
left Mrs. Pickering’s presence, he made his 
way to Sir Geoffry, whom he found still 
engaged in colloquy with the gardener. 
The old general was very pleased to see his 
clerical friend, shook him warmly by the 
hand, and promptly declined to enter into 
any of the church-congress questions or 
arguments which Mr. Drage had eagerly 
submitted to him, alleging that he had 
business of more pressing importance, on 
which the rector’s advice was required. 

Up and down the carriage sweep in front 
of the house walked the two gentlemen for 
more than an hour; the subject of their 
conversation being the same as that which 
had occupied the general and Mrs. Picker- 
ing on the previous evening. Even at 
greater length than he had spoken to his 
housekeeper, Sir Geoffry explained to his 
friend the story of his earlier life, the sepa- 
ration from his wife, the duel with Mr. Yeld- 
ham, the interview with Gerald when he 
bade the boy renounce his name and his 
position, and the recent interview when he 
ordered Riley to turn him from the door. 
If he had any doubt of the feelings with 
which this narrative would have been re- 
ceived, the behaviour of his companion 
would have soon settled his mind. Mr. 
Drage listened silently to all from the 
commencement of the story until the end. 
He never made the slightest verbal inter- 
ruption; but as Sir Geoffry proceeded, the 
rector’s head sunk upon his breast, and his 
hands, which had been clasped behind him, 
at last formed a refuge wherein his agitated 
face was hidden. 

When the story came to an end, there was 
a long pause, broken by Sir Geoffry’s saying: 

“There is not much need to ask your 
opinion of my conduct in this matter, I see 
plainly that you are of the same mind as 
Mrs. Pickering, and consider that I have 
acted wrongly.” 

“T do,” said Mr. Drage, raising his 
head, “ most wrongly, and unlike a parent, 
unlike a Christian, unlike a gentleman !”’ 

“Sir!” cried the old general, stopping 


in his cheek, “ but I do not fear much for | short in his walk, and glaring fiercely at 
myself; and even were he to kill me——”’ | his friend. 
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“ Trepeat what I said, Sir Geoffry Heriot, 
and defy you to disprove my words. Was 
it like a gentleman to watch and spy upon 
the actions of your wife and her partner in 
the ball-room ; was it like a Christian to 
shoot down this man upon the mere sup- 
position of his guilt ?” 

“Shoot him down, sir?—he had his 
chance,” cried the general. 

“His chance!” echoed the rector, 
severely. ‘“‘ What chance had a dilettante 
poet, painter, musician, what not, a lounger 
in drawing-rooms and boudoirs, who pro- 
bably never had a pistol in his hands in his 
life ? What chance had he against you, a 
trained man of arms? Was itlikea father 
for you to condemn this lad for keeping the 
oath which he had sworn to keep at his 
dying mother’s bedside; to hunt him from 
your house when he came with his long- 
sought proofs of that mother’s innocence ?” 

“You are a hard hitter, sir,” said Sir 
Geoffry, eyeing him sternly. “You don’t 
spare your adversaries !” 

** Not when I think that there is a chance 
of rousing in them a spirit of remorse, or 
prompting them to actions of atonement.” 

‘Pardon me one moment,” said Sir 
Geoffry. “Before we talk of remorse and 
atonement, I should point out to you that 
I am not the only one to blame in this 
question. I am hot-tempered, I allow it. 
Nature and the life I have led settled that 
for me; but this boy is as hot tempered as 
I am, and has an insolent way with him, 
which is in the highest degree provoking. 
However, we have talked enough on my 
family matters for the present. Let us go 
in and see what Mrs. Pickering has pro- 
vided for luncheon.” 

The rector knew his friend’s peculiarities 
too well to attempt to renew the conversa- 
tion at that time, and silently followed him 
into the house. 

Before he went away the rector found 
an opportunity of telling Mrs. Pickering 
the subject of the conversation he had had 
with Sir Geoffry, and spoke earnestly about 
its unsatisfactory termination. 

Mr. Drage imagined from Sir Geoffry’s 
tone, and from the abrupt manner in which 
he had brought the discussion to a close, 
that he was still highly incensed against 
his son; but Madge was much more 
sanguine on being able to bring Gerald 
back to his proper place in his father’s 
heart. She knew that, however harsh and 
curt the general’s manner might be to Mr. 
Drage, or to any other of his friends, she 
had a mollifying power over him, which, 
duly exercised, never failed to soothe him 





in his most irrational moments. She did 
not say this to the rector, with whom she 
simply condoled, but she felt tolerably 
certain that the day would not pass over 
without the subject being again broached 
to her by the general. 

She was wrong. In the afternoon she 
received a summons to the library, and 
found Sir Geoffry awaiting her. 

“T will not trouble you to commence 
reading just now, Mrs. Pickering,” said he, 
as he saw Madge opening the newspapers 
which had just arrived from London. 
“T want to talk to you upon a matter of | 
some importance, not quite in your line 
perhaps, but one in which your strong 
common sense cannot fail to advise me 
well and usefully. You have heard me 
mention my friend Irving ?” 

“ Mr. Irving, of Coombe Park ?” 

“The same ; I have told you of my long 
friendship with him, and of his determina- 
tion made long ago, and abided by ever 
since, to enter into no speculations which 
I do not approve of. Strange to think 
that a man of a City position and financial 
knowledge should choose to be governed in 
his investments by an old Indian officer, 
who knows little of money matters, and 
has never been on the Stock Exchange in 
his life! However, Irving is a Scotchman, 
and a great believer in luck ; and as the first 
dabble on which I advised him turned out a 
lucky hit, he has relied upon me ever since, 
and has not done badly on the whole.” 

“Surely that is a mild way of putting 
it,” said Madge. “I think I have heard 
you say that Mr. Irving is one of the richest 
men in England ?” 

“So he is; and that is so well known 
that the mere advertisement of his name is 
a mine of wealth to any affair with which 
he may happen to be connected, such con- 
fidence does it inspire. Rich as he is, 
though, he still likes making the money, 
still takes a pleasure in adding to his heap, 
crescit amor nummi—what was it we used 
to say at school? Irving has been specu- 
lating very little lately ; indeed, I began to 
fancy that he had given it up altogether. 
But of late I have had several letters from | 
him, each increasing in warmth and keen- | 
ness about a certain mining company 
called the Terra del Fuegos, in which he is 

| 
| 
| 





half persuaded to embark.” 
“The Terra del Fuegos?” repeated Madge. 
“That is the name. Surely, Mrs. Picker- 
ing,”’ said the old general, jocularly, “ you 
are not a shareholder in that promising 
undertaking ?” | 
“No,” said she, “and yet the name | 
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seems to be familiar to me. Where can I 
have heard it ?” 

“Most probably it has caugkt your eye 
when you have been kindly reading over 
to me the prices of stocks and shares, 
and, being an odd name, has remained on 
your memory. However, Irving, though 
more predisposed in favour of this con- 
cern than of anything else which I can 
remember for many years, has abided by 
his old practice of referring to me for his 
final decision. I have read through all the 
printed documents connected with the 
undertaking, which in themselves are emi- 
nently satisfactory; but I require a little 
further information on certain points, and 
wrote so to Irving. He referred my letter 
to the company, who must consider his 
cohesion to their undertaking of great im- 
portance, as they proposed to send down 
two of their body, the chairman and the ge- 
neral manager, to explain matters to me.” 

“The general manager !’’ cried Madge. 

“‘ And the chairman,” said the general. 
“T forget their names, but I have them 
somewhere in the printed papers. These 
gentlemen will be down here to-morrow or 
the day after. Of course they will stay in 
the house, and I will ask you to be good 
enough to make preparations for their re- 
ception.” 

Madge took the first opportunity to 
escape from the library, and seek the soli- 
tude of her own room, while Sir Geoffry 
was prosing on the mention of the general 
manager, and gave her the clue to the train 
of thought which the name of Terra del 
Fuegos had started. Philip Vane was the 
general manager to the Terra del Fuegos. 
She recollected Mr. Drage having obtained 
that information from his father’s clerk in 
the City. And he was coming there to 
Wheatcroft! He must not see her there. 
She must find some pretext for absent- 
ing herself during his stay. Could this 
visit to Wheatcroft have any connexion 
with the telegram which had summoned 
him from Sandown, and which, as she be- 
lieved, was the original of that of which 
Rose had forwarded to her the copy ? 
What connexion could there be between 
the two events she could not tell, but that 
there was a link between them she firmly 
believed. 

She took the paper from the pocket of 
the dress which she had worn while tra- 
velling, and spread it out before her. She 
pored over it for an hour, puzzling her 





brain in endeavouring to assort and re-ad- 
just the jumbled mass of letters before her. 
It was of no use, she would give it it up 
for the present, her head might be clearer 
another time perhaps. She opened her 
desk, intending to lock the paper away in 
it, when suddenly she started and uttered 
loud cry of joy. From the small leather 
note-case at the bottom of the desk, one of 
the few relics of Philip Vane which she 
possessed, she drew a long strip of paper, 
with a column of letters in consecutive 
order on either side inscribed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

A—F 

B—R 

C—M 

D—B 
and so on. This column was headed 
“Writing.” Under the other, headed 
‘* Reading,” these letters were reversed. 

“My memory serves me well,” said 
Madge, with delight, “‘and I am repaid for 
having kept this note-case and its contents 
so.long. This is a key to some cipher 
which Philip must evidently have used at 
one period of his life. Let us see whether 
it fits this message. If it does, I think the 
translation will not be difficult.” 

She turned the slip of paper with the 
“ Reading” side uppermost, and by its aid 
commenced deciphering the telegram and 
arranging it into plain language. After 
some minutes’ hard labour, she read the 
following as the result : 

“ You must come up at once. Irving is 
impracticable, and refuses to join until he 
sees his friend Sir G. H.’s signature to the 
deed. That signature must be procured at 
any price. Come up at once.” 

“That signature must be obtained at 
any price,” repeated Madge. ‘I don’t think 
it will be obtained. I am sure it will not if 
I am a match for Philip Vane !” 
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